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STEAM CULTIVATION. 
BY COL. C. W. SALADEE, OF PADUCAH, KY. 
NO. IV. 
Ep. Vatney Farmer: I will now invite the 


attention of your readers to the plans and sug- 
gestions I have to offer for the arrangement and 
management of the farm or plantation, adopting 
the peculiar system of steam cultivation herein 
described. 

Farming by steam, of course, embraces the 
design of operating upon an extensive scale, as 
much so as the application of steam to any 
other branch of business, implies an increased 
magnitude of its operations. And the same 
degree of preparation attending the application 
of steam to the one, is requisite in the other. 

If it is the manufacture of the cotton fabrics, 
for example, to which we intend applying 
steam machinery, we expect not only to con- 
duct the business upon such a scale as will 
justify the investment in such machinery, but 
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we likewise start out with the understanding, 








that before we can employysuch contrivance 
profitably, we must. make du® preparation for 
it,, by erecting a building expressly designed 
for that particular purpose, 

The same ig true in reference to the applica- 
tion of steam to agriculture. The farm or 
plantation must not only be of such magnitude 
as will justify the purchase and adoption of 
such machinery upon it, but the same degree 
of preparation is requisite in the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the farm itself, to adapt it. to 
the use of such machinery, as is necessary in 
the adaption of steam to any other of the in- 
dustrial branches, 

In looking over the history of past experi- 
ments in this department of geience, I have 
failed to discover a single instance where any 
practical system has been proposed by which to 
arrange and manage the farm or plantation 
whereon the agency of steam was to be made 
the primary force. 

It would seem, indeed, that the only. idea 
treated by actual experiment, has been that of 
devising some plan by which the soil might be 
broken up, régardless of the expense that would 
attend it. I have ever considered it but a part 
of the thing to be accomplished, to devise a 
steam plow that might please the multitude 
witnessing its operations, while, at the same 
time, the wood and water is furnished, and the 
general management of the machine conducted 
insuch manner as to call in question the econo- 
my of doing the work upon this principle. And 
until that all-important question ean be satis- 
factorily disposed of, I never expect to. see the 
agency of steam serve the farmer or planter to 
that extent I now so confidently believe it will do. 

I may xo 60 far as to satisfy you, beyond all 
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doubt, that my machinery is capable of ac- 
complishing, in the most perfect manner, all 
thatis claimed for it; that it will plow deeper 
and more thoroughly than has ever yet been 
done by steam; that it is capable of plowing 
from sixteen to thirty-two acres per day of ten 
hours, and can perform a greater variety of 
farm work than has ever before been attempt- 
ed in one and the same machine; yet, I will 
have but half succeeded in making steam cul- 
tivation a positive success, if I fail, at the same 
time, to point out a sensible, economical and 
practical system for the arrangement and man- 
agement of the farm or plantation upon which 
it is to become a permanent fixture. 

To run the machine about within the inclo- 
sure of a fair ground, and tear up the ground 
here and there, to the infinite delight of the spec- 
tators, particulatly the ladies, boys and news- 
paper reporters, is one thing, and well enough 
in its way, but to adapt the farm to such ma- 
chinery, and the machinery to the farm, for 
constant work, day in and day out, and in such 
manner as to reduce everything to a system of 
perfect convenience, and with due regard to 
economy, is another and different act in the 
play altogether. The one is but the farce in 
the great drama of Steam Cultivation, while the 
other is the sober reality of the thing aimed at. 

The one great difficulty which has confront- 
ed all past attempts to settle the question of 
economy in the use of the steam plow, con@ists 
in the fact that this monster plowman has re- 
quired altogether too much waiting upon for a 
common field laborer. He has in all cases 
compelled his employers to furnish one wagon 
and team to keep him supplied with wood while 
at work, and another team to carry water to 
him; and has generally required altogether too 
many overseers. 

The best machine I have ever seen at work 
in this way, required five men to manage it— 
two men and two teams to keep it going with 
wood and water. Now, when we take into 
consideration the cost of the machinery, the in- 
terest on that investment, its wear and tear, 
cost of seven hands and two teams, fuel, &c., 
and the fact that there never has been worked 
in @ satisfactory manner over twelve acres per 
day of ten hours, we are not slow in making the 
discovery that the same amount of work can be 
done cheaper with the patient ox. 

All this, however, is the result of attempting 
to adapt the steam plow to the farm or planta- 
tion regardless of that preparation and arrange- 
ment absolutely necessary to adapt the farm 





to the steam plow. For without that prepara- 
tion of the farm and plantation, expressly adapt- 
ing it to the new system of cultivation, we nev- 
er can get rid of the difficulty above referred 
to, Ifthe farm be not adapted and expressly 
arranged for the working of the steam plow, 
we snust always employ it with that degree of 
disadvantage that will render its adoption ob- 
jectionable in point of economy. 

If we are satisfied of the practicability of the 
machinery proposed for steam cultivation, and 
desire to adopt it, our first duty is to ascertain 
what alteration and preparation is necessary to 
be made upon the farm before we can prudent- 
ly receive and profitably employ this iron serv- 
ant of all work. 

If, therefore, your humble correspondent was 
consulted upon this point, he would have to 
inform you, that before you can think of farm- 
ing by steam profitably, you will have to pre- 
pare the farm expressly for such purpose. 

As I have already stated, when we get to 
farming by steam, it will be done on a large 
scale. Therefore, in devising our plans fora 
steam farm, we lose sight of ten and twenty 


acre fields, and think only of those that contain 


from one hundred to five hundred acres. 

If you are blessed with an abundance of fenc- 
ing material, and conclude that you will have 
no fields smaller than 100 acres, I shall expect 
you to tear down the fences upon the old farm 
or plantation, and rebuild them so ad to form 
one-hundred acre fields, or as near that as may 
be convenient, and at the corners of these fields, 
where they meet in the centre of each 400 acres, 
I shall direct you to dig a well, and connect to 
it a force pump, that shall be operated from a 
belt wheel upon the engine of the steam plow, 
and by which means the machine will be enab- 
led to draw up into its tank the water it requires. 
Over this well I want you to build a rough but 
substantial house, of sufficient capacity to admit 
of the engine running into it from either one of 
the four fields, to take on wood and water while 
at work, and to have ample room to store away 
a large quantity of prepared wood or coal for 
the use of the engine. If it is wood you ex- 
pect to use for fuel, I shall also want you 
to be provided with a portable circular saw and 
frame, set up within said building — which, 
hereafter, we will call the station house—which 
likewise shall be operated from a belt wheel 
upon the engine, for the purpose of making the 
machine saw its own wood. 

But if we conclude to have our fields of a more 
extensive character, so as to embrace from four 
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to five hundred acres, I shall, in that case re- 
commend the digging of such well and the 
building of such station house in the centre of 
the field, and when the machine is set to work, 
have it commence operation at the farther ex- 
tremities of such field. The machine will, 


therefore, be working toward the station, and at 


each time it is compelled to go in for wood and 
water, the distance to travel is shortened, and 
the land worked will not have to be passed over 
again by the engine. But if the machine is do- 
ing mowing or reaping, then it will commence 
next the station and work away from it, there- 
by preventing the necessity of running the ma- 
chine over the standing grass or grain. 

To every 400 or 500 acres, there must be one 
such station house as recommended. 

The station house may, or may not, be ofa 
very rough character, and may be more or less 
extensive. This will depend wholly upon the 
means and notions of the proprietor: but as 

“Every good deed, nobly done, 

Will repay the cost,” 
I should recommend the building of those sta- 
tions with a due regard not only to durability, 
but also to good taste in the design of the build- 
ing itself, as much so as we would in the erec- 
tion of a good barn or other important farm 
buildings. Forunder the new system of farm- 
ing, the station or stations are virtually the 
barns; and as indispensable to the successful 
management of the farm under the new system 
as a properly constructed barn is to the old sys- 
tem. Therefore, the station house should not 
only be durable and tasteful in design, but 
should likewise be of sufficient magnitude to 
embrace every convenience requisite to such 
farm. . 

If the farm is devoted wholly to the culture 
of grain, the station should be provided with 
the necessary granaries, It must be the store- 
house not only for the steam plow and its ma- 
chinery, but for the threshing machine also. 
In short, it myst be made the depository for 
everything used and produced upon the land 
allotted to it. 

If devoted to the culture of cotton, the station 
house must be of such design as to embrace the 
gin-house, and press for baling, and so as to 
have the gin and press operated by the engine 
of the steam plow. 

The arrangements for doing the grinding 
needed upon the place, should also be embraced 
in the station house, and operated by the en- 
gine, 

It should also contain an appropriate place 








for the “‘portable blacksmith’s forge” and tools 
required for the sharpening of plows, shoeing of 
horses, and repairing generally. 

Having the farm or plantation arranged as 
above described, and equipped with the ma- 
chinery already recommended, you are ready, 
beyond all doubt, for the introduction of steam 
to agriculture successfully and profitably. 

We have no longer any need of teams to hau! 
the wood and water to the machine while at 
work, for the farm is now so admirably adapt- 
ed to the machinery, that the two teams and 
four of the hands usually employed, can be dis- 
pensed with. In place of having to carry the 
wood and water over the field after the machine 
—the machine runs to the station, draws its 
own water, and is there replenished with the 
required fuel. When it has exhausted its sup- 
ply of wood and water, the plows are raised 
clear of the ground, and the machine runs into 
the station, obtains its supplies and returns to 
its work again—at no time requiring over thirty 
minutes in doing so. It would have to run in- 
to the station but three times a day—at 9 A. M. 
12 M., and 4 P.M., for wood and water, to 
complete the day’s work. 

The system of steam cultivation under con- 
sideration, is particularly applicable to the un- 
improved prairie lands of the South and West. 
For, in establishing a new farm or plantation, 
the expense of alteration which is demanded of | 
those already established, is avoided. And the 
arrangements of the new places will be more 
complete, generally speaking, than those that 
are altered to suit the new system. 

Ashland Farm, Ry. 


—@oo- 





QUERIES, 

Ep. Vatiey Farmer: I have some questions 
to ask, which I would like for you, or some of 
your readers, to answer in the future as conve- 
nience may offer. 

People have different modes and ideas of 
plowing ground on which a crop of weeds has 
grown. Some say plow in the fall while the 
weeds are green, so that they will rot and en- 
rich the soil. Others say this is wrong, for the 
action of the sun oa the upturned soil is more 
injurious than the decomposed weeds are bene- 
ficial. Some say burn the weeds in the fall, so 
soon as they are dry enough, so as to destroy 
the seed, thus rendering it more easy to work 
the crop the following season—breaking the 
ground in the spring. Others say, let the weeds 
remain on the ground till spring, which acts as 
a mulch, preserving and gathering fertility to 
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the soil—and then burn it off im the spring be- 
fore plowing. Still others say, retain your crop 
of weeds on the ground, and in the spring turn 
itall under; thus getting all the benefits of this 
vegetable matter. But this last is subject to 
this objection—all the seed remains to contend 
with the grain sown, and if you wish to culti- 
vate the ground, your plow, harrow, cultivator, 
or whatever smplement you. use, will be contin- 
ually choking the first half ot the season or 
longer. Now, which is the best plan? (1) 

I frequently hear it asserted, that, the sweet 
yarieties of cherries will do no good in this sec- 
tion of country—that is, such as; the Black 
Heart, Black Tartarian, American Amber, 
Yellow Spanish, &c. Is this so? And if so, 
why is it that the sweet varieties won’t- succeed 
in Central Missouri? Nothing but the Morello 
is grown here in the cherry line, and it sueceeds 
extremely well, producing bountiful crops 
yearly, and many trees have been bearing from 
twenty to thirty years. (2) 

Will the finer English varieties of gooseber- 
ries, such as the Whitesmith, Crown Bob, Early 
Sulphur, Green:-Gage, Green Walnut, Warring- 
ton and Roaring Lion, succeed to do any goed 
in this dry climate? (3) 

What is the cause of the heavy decline in 
wool, and what are the prospects ahead in the 
wool market? (4) 

I will close this with a reference to the weath- 
er and crops., We have had no rain here ex- 
cept small showers for the last.ten weeks, and 
strangely enough these showers. have been un- 
attended with lightning and thunder, and the 
consequence is, there are very bad. prospects for 
ma'zing erops—wheat, oats, rye and grass will 
be almost an entire failure; while much of the 


corn has tailed to come up, and is just being 
planted anew. With seasonable weather, we 
could still make corn. A better prospect for 
fruit-could hardly be desired. H 
Williamsburg, Mo. May 29, 1868. 





ANSWER. 

(1.) ‘We prefer to turn weeds under green in the 
fall, especially in clay soil. 

(2.) The Sweet Cherries will sueced to a certain 
extent on poor soil. They should be grown with low 
heads, or the trunks should be protected by artificial 
methods. Dr. Hull, of Alton, Il., succeeds in raising 
the sweet varieties of the cherry in perfection. 

(3) No. 

(4.) We think the decline in the price. of wool is 
caused by the ancertainty of the termination of the 
war, and perhaps also by the decline in the price of 
gold, We.think the prospects of the wool grower 
bright, and recommend all who can to grow wool. 








HARROWING CLAY SOILS. 

John Johnson, near Geneva, advises harrow- 
ing immediately after plowing clay soils. He 
advises that the harrow be taken with the plow 
into the field. : 

We cannot see it in the light of this redoubt- 
able farmer. What is the difference between 
the harrow-tooth and’ the plowshare? » Both 
move the ground, and, in moving, press it.— 
This, if the ground is moist, packs it: and, 
hence, the sun bakes it, and the.virtue of the 
soil will remain 1n the infinitesimal brick-bats, 
formed by the action of the harrow and. the sun 
—neither moisture, nor sun, nor yegetable can 
extract it. 

This is when the land is plowed in a moist 
state (and John Johnson says some. of it must 
be.) We think John Johnson, ‘who has done 
much for farming, both practically and other- 
wise, is here in the limbos: A harrow, as well 
as plow, has no business in wet soils FG. 





Experiments in Top Dressing. 

We have written more about manure than 
many of our readers perhaps wish to read.— 
This is in consequence of the careless habit 
that people entertain on the subject. Their 
land. is so fertile, that manure is more in the 
way, than a benefit to, them... So they think 
and so they practice, Yet, this is most. assu- 
redly*an error—one of a positive, injurious kind, 
Some of the farmers are taking the hint, and 
appropriating their manure. There is no soil 
20 rich as manure: hence, to.apply_ it, is to en- 
rich your soil, or, at least, to keep it rich, To 
run down a farm is not to be thought of. . But, 
for experiments. 

The Country Gentleman gives an account of a 
seriés of experiments, conducted: by R. S. Rog- 
ers of South Danyers, ,Mass., in which top- 
dressing has been pretty thoroughly tested, 
Five different modes were adopted; and three 
years to test them, About a quarter of an acre 
was set apart—side by side in the same uniform 
lot—to each experiment; and $10 expended on 
each. The operation was performed in April. 
Here is the table: 

No, 1—Two.cords of manure, well rotted and 
mixed with one and. a half horse-cart loads of 
soil, 

No, 2—120 bushels leached wood ashes. 

No,.3—Two cords green cow manure, the 
droppings of only.a few days before. 

No. 4—80, bushels unleached or dry wood 
ashes. 

No. 5—255 pounds pure Peruyian . guano, 
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mixed with one anda half horse-cart loads of 
brook mud. 

At the first..view of this table, we gave our 
opinion in favor of the unleached wood ashes, 
as for many years we have seen the rare virtue 


of this fertilizeras’a top dressing. But it'stood 
second in the table of results, fresh cow manure 
being first, with,’ however, only a slight differ- 
ence, We annexithe table: 





RESULTS OF TOP DRESSING ON THE HAY CROP OF THREE YEARS. 





Yield ‘in 1860. 
Ist . 2d 
Crop. Crop, Total 
lbs. Tbs. Ths. 
790 = 380: 1170 
680. . 440, 1120 
960 640 1600 
900 550 1450 
1670 


Kind of Manure, 


No. 1—Compost, 
~ 2+-Leached Ashes, 
8—Green Cow Manure, 
4—Unleached Ashes, 
5—Peruvian Guano, 


Yield in 1861. 

Ist 2d 

. Crop 

lbs. 
850 
980 
1300 
1350 
730 


Yield in 1862, 
lst 2d 
Total, Crop. Crop. 
lbs, lbs. Ibs. 
1090 700. 265 
1400. 900 290 
1750 1950. 300 
1890 950 280 

870 “450 100 


Total. 
Ibs, 
965 

1190 

1350 

1230 

540 


. Crop. 
lbs, 





1300 =°370 
7010 


7000 4050 1235 5285 


5210 





4630 ~380 

Here we have the results of a fair test. The 
rotten manure proves to have been a, rotten 
affair. Such manure has generally lost much 
of its strength, unless mixed with ground or 
covered with it: Who doubts that the fresh 
cow manure would Lave been in the same con- 
dition a year or two hence, left open to the at- 
mosphere. Left open to the atmosphere on the 
soil, the soil drew its:strength. It is only when 
too far from the soil that the atmosphere gets 
the advantage. 

The guano is good for a season—most excel- 
lent... The ashes are lasting. Leached ashes 
area humbug, as we always deemed them to be. 
We could wish the operator had tried lime, ap- 
plying it the fall before. 

This same experimenter, Mr. Rogers, tried 
another field previous to this. He expended, 
says the editor, about $75 in the preparation of 
a compost for it; and a neighboring farmer in 
passing just before the application, called out to 
know, “why he did not put that manure under 
the grass?” Mr. R. responded that, turning it 
over would be very expensive—would require 
just as much manure and more labor, and that 
then he should not have a good hay crop under 
four years—two being necessary to get the land 
into tilth, and two more, after'seeding, to reach 
a fair yield—while, as it was, he meant to reap 
the fruits’ of his outlay without so long waiting. 
The anticipation was amply realized, the result 
of the compost applied late in the fall being a 
crop cut the'next July of nineteen tons, and in 
September of six tons more, being a total of 
twenty-five tons from the ten acres. The crop 
of the same field the year prévious to the top 
dressing had been a total of eight and one-half 
tons in two cuttings. 

There is no family that has not wood-ashes. 
No’spot onthe farm can have it so beneficially 





applied as grass land, especially old grass land. 
Grass requires much potash, and cannot thrive 
without it—which it is the business of ashes to 


supply. 
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SISAL HEMP. 

The town of Sisal, on the north coast of Yu- 
catan, gives its name to a vegetable fiber which 
isattracting a great deal of attention at the pres- 
enttime. The fiber isobtained from a species 
of cactus, the Agave Americana, and hasbeen 
used heretofore principally in the manufacture 
of cordage. It is collected by the natives and 
prepared for market by avery laborious process. 
After bruising one ofthe leaves with stones, they 
scrape off the fleshy portion, by drawing the leaf 
with one hand a great many times under a scra- 
per Or comb, which is held in the other hand.— 
A great deal of effort has been made to devise 
machinery for performing this labor, andatlast 
these efforts have been crowned with success, 
The leaf is fed between two fluted rollers, into 
the space between a swiftly-revolving drum and 
the inside of a cylindrical case; the drum carry- 
ing upon its periphery a number of combs which 
scrape the fleshy portion of the leaf from the fi- 
ber. One man can clean by hand two or three 
pounds of the fiber per day, while with this ma- 
chine two men will clean eny 500 pounds per 
day; and the fiber, prepared by the machine is 
far superior to that prepared by hand, as yousee 
from these samples, This mat was made by the 
nativesin Yucatan, and these bundles were pre- 

ared by the machine. This fiber has been col- 
ected heretofore in small quantities from the 
natives, but by the introduction of machinery 
the laborers will be gathered at manufactories, 
and this simple machine promises to effect a 
complete revolution in this industry, similar to 
the effect produced on the cotton culture by the 
invention of the gin. .Mr. Patrullo has six ma- 
chines running on his plantation, and he_ hires 
his laborers at 10 to 12 cents per day. 


> 





There is pleasure in economy—in saving. A 
few dollars laid up‘each month will be a conso- 
lation during the year, and quite a little sum at 
the end of it. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN FARMING. 

Farmers, like other people, improve as they 
go along; if not, they are drags upon their 
neighbors, an injury to themselves, and a dis- 
grace generally, 

But there is improvement generally, Some 
improve more than others. Why this? Sim- 
ply because'they avail themselves of the means 
afforded for improvement. This is very simple; 
and no one will dispute it. 

But what are the improvements? Need it be 
asked? The improvements are, simply a know- 
ledge of farming. Where 1s this obtained? It 
ie obtained from the more intelligent farmers, 
who communicate their experience, They 
communicate it in various ways. By example 
—by conversation—by reports in agricultural 
papers. 

By example and conversation, but few can 
be profited ; by reports in agricultural papers, 
as many as read the papers, Hence the ad- 
vantage of an agricultural] journal. 

A few papers in England have done more in 
this way in dissemminating knowledge, than 
all other means together. So in this country. 
Not that there is any special virtue in papers 
as papers; but the experience of farmers is 
here given to the world, 

Give a nation reading, and then keep them 
ignorant if you can—especially if the informa- 
tion is beneficial to the pocket. For instance, 
aman tells another—as is often done in agri- 
_ultural papers—that it is a great saving of 
money to feed only as much fodder as cattle 
will eat, and not throw it on the ground to be 
trodden in the mud, as so many barnyards are 
wet, 

An exchange paper says: “The farmer who 
feeds out fifty tons of hay in a.winter, wastes 
annually five to ten tons, worth at a moderate 
price from fifty to a hundred dollars. ‘Two or 
three days’ labor, and two or three dollars’ 
worth of lumber or poles, would furnish good 
feeding racks, and entirely prevent the waste.” 

Again, your apple teees are neglected. You 
get little and wretched fruit, and bushy and 
matted tops; and soon your trees die. This is 
sheerly from neglect. The result is, you lose 
in the amount of your apples, and in the qual- 
ity—and, you lose your trees. Have you ever 
reckoned how much loss this is? Of course 
you have not. And as the dollars were never in 
your pocket, so you don’t feel their loss. But, 
do you deny the loss? No, no more than in 
the case of tae fodder. The facts are clear 
enough. So you say — because it would be 





foolish to say differently, as the case is clear to 
anyone. But the amount of the injury is not un- 
derstood; and the loss has not come out of your 
pocket-book. And therefore the careless man 
continues. Not all: many people avail them- 
selves of what is so evidently a benefit. Hence, 
our improvement, 

But does it take an agricultural paper to tell 
this always? Not necessarily. There are some 
shrewd, careful farmers who reflect. They think 
the matter—any and every matter—over, and 
in doing this, they see what there is of it—and 
then they see where the lack is, and where the 
improvement isto be made. Here is where the 
improvement starts. It must start somewhere. 
And this is the best way... It is. not the best 
thing to be always dependent upon others.— 
Others, however, will greatly aid us. Help one 
another, is a good motto. 

One practical biut. On the prairies, where 
the wind is severe, there must be shelter for 
cattle in winter, or one thing will take place, 
and that thing can only be remedied by build- 
ing shelter, if it is no more than a wind-break, 
which requires but a few posts and a few more 
boards. But what is it that is to be remedied ? 
The consuming of flesh by thecold. The “‘critter’’ 
that shivers, suffers; and when it suffers, it 
loses flesh. This, through the whole winter, 
will make quite a sum, whieh a little trouble 
and expense will remedy, The thing has been 
all tested, and by the best men. 


->?eo 


EGGS AGAIN. 

Sinee the gréat French hennery has expled- 
ed, many people are discouraged about keeping 
hens, especially to lay in winter. 

Do our friends know this: That hens are 
kept profitably? There are many people scat- 
tered throughout the country who keep hens 
the year round, and who have fresh eggs the 
year round, and that at a profit. Now, will 
our friends ignore these facts? Because one 
great hen establishment has failed, now every- 
thing has failed. This is wrong. There are 
still small establishments—just what is wanted 
—in suceessful operation through the country. 
Adopt their method. What is their method? 
Various — with one general rule prevailing 
through all—and that is, good treatment. A 
hen will not lay when badly treated in any 
way. It is in her power to lay or not as she 
feels disposed. Treat her well, and forthwith 
come the eggs. She will sing and lay for you 
—she is a happy hen. 

But, if she has not enough to-eat, she will 
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suffer; if she has no place to lay her eggs in 
peace, she will be in trouble, and certain not to 
trust her brood to mishap. If she has bad} 
quarters, bud air, bad water; if she is pelted and 
abused, suffers cold, gets wet; you have a suf- 
fering hen; and if you get an egg, it is more a 
miracle than a success. 

I find it universal that all winter-laying hens 
—there is no difficulty to make a hen lay in 
summer, for then she is free and happy—are 
well treated, and vice-versa. Very few people 
feed their hens alike—I mean successful ones— 
but all give food enough, and ef a good kind, 
whatever that kind may be—and warm, dry 
shelter. 

Good treatment, then, for the hen. 

As to the breed, there is something. The 
Shanghais are great layers, but inveterate sit- 
ters. The Spanish are still better layers—too 
good, it is said, as they exhaust themselves, 
and then need time to recruit. The Dorkings, 


all things considered, are perhaps not excelled. 
They are excelient layers, and will not sit if the 
eggs are all removed from the nest, but go to 
laying at once. 


<> > 
->oe 


TOO MUCH LAND. 

Among our Eastern friends, gardens have 
taught them they have too much land in culti- 
vation. They know that a garden is made good 
—it is never naturally good, though there isa 
difference in original soil. All gardens must 
be manured and cultivated. This being done, 
there is a great yield in proportion to the 
amount of ground used. Now, ifa whole farm 
had a yield equal in proportion, what a crop 
there would be! What a wealth of land. 

**Well—what of all this? Suppose it would 
be so—and I will not deny it is—what then? 
Can a man afford to make a garden out of a 
whole farm? Where will he get the labor to 
do it? And who will pay the enormous ex 
pense ?” 

Who? Go and ask the gardener, Ask your- 
self, for you have a garden. How much does 
the labor in a year, in your garden amount to? 
Taken all together, but a few days—unless your 
garden is very large —and there are several 
loads of manure. Not 80 much expense as you 
thought. Now, what is the yield of your gar- 
den? 

“Yes, but I see where you are drifting. 
‘These things we use in the family, and they 
wouldn’t sell.”’ 

Wrong. Fortunes are made out of gardens 








which supply the market. 


“But, in the country, we have no market.” 

Raise, then, what will sell. Such land will 
raise a hundred bushels of corn to the acre; 
and onions enough to clear from one to two 
hundred dollars an acre. Now, a whole farm, 
yielding a hundred bushels to the acre, would— 
do what? pay expenses? — 

“But, such a farm is out of the question. A 
common farmer can never do it.” 

Can’t! Can not any common farmer have a 
good garden? Do they not all have good ones, 
that is if they take care of them? The most 
ignorant men have good gardens. Now, all 
that this ignorant man, or any man, needs to 
do, is to treat all his land like his garden. This 
he certainly can do. 

“Not a hundred acres ; nor fifty.” 

Well, then let him have less. 

It is this principle that has cut up so many 
farms of the world, aud made them into gar- 
dens. Thus we have numerous instances where 
ten to fifteen acres yield more clear profit than 
a hundred, 

“Admitting that a man can put his land in 
the same condition that he does his garden, 
will you pretend to say that this thing is appli- 
cable to the West.” 

To any country. To one more than to an- 
other; but, profitably, to all. Ifa man in the 
West can raise 5000 bushels of corn from fifty 
acres by this method (and it requires but little 
effort to gardenize it to this point on our rich 
soil), how much more will he make than the 
man who raises the same amount from a hun- 
dred acres? He will save the expense of buy- 
ing the fifty extra acres, and the interest on it 
yearly; he will save half in tillage; all of 
which extra expense will more than cover the 
comparatively trifling cost of improving your 
soil. This, the shrewd farmers of the West be- 
gin to understand— not experiment merely. 
They see the thing (many knew it all along) 
and engage in it. 

“But, the manure?” 

Is to be had on the premises—in the usual 
way, and by plowing in green crops. It is re- 
markable how much manure can be had off a 
farm, when all is saved. The green crops are 
the very best of manures, as they not only con- 
tain the proper ingredients for crops in the 
crop plowed in; but this crop draws much of 
its growth from the atmosphere. It is the case 
more or less with all crops. 

Have a snug little farm, and cultivate thor- 
oughly; and what a snug, thrifty place it will 
be! What a garden the world would be if all 
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men adopted this principle! And would there 
be any failures? . Any poor erops? ‘There 
would be almost certain success throughout the 
whole: Thus, @ little money invested, will do 
thé work oflarge means, and no’risk. A rich, 
soil is always safe. Drouth and raine affect it 
little. 


<> 
—oo 


KEEPING POTATOES, 

A-writer,in the Country Gentleman said; “If 
potatoes are only clean and dry when they 
are placed in the cellar, are kept cool, and have 
séme pure air. circulating among them, they 
will. very rarely rot. Jt is of the first import- 
ance that they should be clean.” 

Is this the experience of the readers of the 
Valley Farmer?) If dry weather has little or 
no effect on the rot, when the potatoes are in the 
ground, how is it.it should affect them when 
they, are out? It is positively asserted, and 
there is experience—that potatoes will rot 
whether the ground is wet or dry, Why, then, 
should the rot be arrested when the potatoes are 
dry and out of; the ground. Simply because 
they are out of the ground? We know they 
rot out of the ground, and that not a little, but 
a good deal. The moisture must affect. them 
alike «whether in both cases. We know they 





will rot; when the rot is in ‘them, whether in 


the earth or in the cellar. But, that a potato, 
sound when dug, will rot, will become affected, 
if keptdry.and in pure air, we-believe, we will 
say weknow it to be so. But a potato once 
having the consumption, it can never be cured 
—at least-no cure has yet been found out. The 
disease’ may be retarded, but it can never be 
cured; When the tuber is once affected, it will 
eat away till it is consumed. This has been 
our experience. F.G. 


= 
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Licz on Fow1ts.—Setting hens are quite lia- 
ble:to become so infeeted with lice, that their 
nests and eggs are frequently edvered with 
them. A few ounces of ptilverized.sul phur scat- 
tered inthe nests and among the feathers of the 
hens*will prove a remedy. Chickens that be- 


come lousy; should be rubbed upon the top of 


their heads and under their wings with lamp 
oil; but not a great deal should be applied, as 
it’ sometimes, when applied too freely, does 
more harm than good. Lime and ashes should 
be sprinkled freely in the. hen-roost and upon 
“the perches, 


- Another—To. prevent lice on poultry, boil and 
mash, onions—mix them with corn meal, and 
when cold feed it tothem. It is said the lice 
will ‘leave in twenty-four hours. 





BUYING A FARM. 

When a man wishes to buy a farm, he 
must have his eye open toa// the advantages.— 
Yet, how many péople do this? A “farm,”— 
that is all they want. It matters not if some 
things are lacking—even if many are wanting— 
the man will, at least, have a farm. 

This is among the greatest of errors. If you 
buy a farm (unless for speculation) it is intend- 
ed, or generally should be, to bea home, And 
what constitutes a home? All the advantages 
that make life desirable. 

Market is a first consideration: a near as well 
as @ good market. This is of mure importance 
than people generally realize. 

Good neighborhood is another thing, Perhaps, 
we should put this first. Bad neighbors are a 
pest, an enemy—and you will sustain injury by 
their contact. Good neighbors will be a help. 
But your neighbors are more or less precarious. 

Climate is an important consideration, Short 
summers: are an objection. Long and severe 
cold weather, especially changes, entails much 
inconvenience and'suffering, to say nothing of 
the endangering health, and even’ life, But, 
emigration—who can think of it? ‘We are 
attached to the’soil that gave us birth—and be- 
ing acclimated, we can pass away our time 
agreeably.” Pass away time, is not to enjoy it. 
The change to a warmer climate, is not so severe 
as is imagined. Our facilities of travel (by 
railroad) will take us in a short time to the 
contemplated locality. ‘And there are always 
friends that can be pursuaded to accom pany.— 
If not, new neighbors are soon friends; it be- 
ing understood that’ you have already filled 
the requirement of a good neighborhood. This 
business of climate is so little considered in buy. 
ing a farm—when it is all-important, especially 
the health of the locality. 

But, there are other things to be considered : 
Schools, Manufacturing Establishments, Post Offices 
—and, some will have it, the Doctor. But the 
farm proper. 

To buy a farm that is: destitute of water, is a 
gross oversight. It is expensive to dig wells, 
and troublesome to get ‘the water afterwards.— 
Still this must be done in many cases. The 
best thing is to have several permanent springs 
oh your premises, the water soft. Too many 
springs take up land that might be otherwise 
uséd. Especially for dairying and stock »purpo- 
ses, live springs are an almost indispensable 
condition. The house and the stables must 
be supplied with running water. Lucky the 
man who can secure this condition, 
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The Soi/—that is another condition. This is 
generally the first one with buyers—and often 
the only one, so greedy are our Yankee race.— 
But this requires more tact than anything—yet 
it never gets it. 

What soil is wanted ? 

A variety. In the general body, loam—a dark 
loam—is preferable. ‘There should be some 
clay distributed through some lots. Clay lots 
make the grass lands. A deep, black loam is 
the soil for our great staple, corn, and for most 
productions. Wheat, also, loves the clay. 

There should also be advantages of lime; if 
not on the farm, in the neighborhood. A muck 
bed is a treasure to a farm; in other words, it 
is a manure heap. Many farms have been 
bought on account of the muck they contained. 

Good Fences are a great consideration; and 
timber for their construction still more so,— 
Some prefer stone. Each to his notion. 

The Wood-lot is an important thing. Impor- 
tant, because it may be too large, feeding upon 
the interest of your investment. Still, if the 
wood is valuable, other than as firewood—if 
there is variety—with proper care in pruning 
and selecting for market or home use, the 
growth of timber can be made a profitable in; 
come. A few acres of wood, however, will an- 
swer the purposes of a farm; and leave the rest 
of your. Jand to till. But the timber must be 
taken care of. Trees must be cut when they 
are the most valuable. 

Has your farm an Orchard? Has it a varie- 
ty of fruit trees? or, what is next to it—is the 
climate fayorable to fruit? 

Next—is your farm much out of order ; very 
stony; swampy, so as to require much draining 
—no mean item of expense; has it been hard 
run, the soil injured by. wet plowing; is it over- 
run with irradicable weeds? 

Now, all these things are items, which in. the 
aggregate, amount to a good deal. 


Then, is your farm, which is to be purchased, 
hilly ? and, if so, how much? Hills are not 
easily worked, nor otherwise desirable, except 


for fruit. Neither isa dead level. A little un- 
dulation is delightful, especially in a country 
of the same type, which is healthy as well as 
pleasant to the eye. 

There are more things in favor and against 
buying a farm ; buf our space will not allow of 
a further notice. We must, however, mention 
one thing more, which we purposely left for the 
last: depth of soil. "We mean depth of fertility? 
Never buy a farth that has shallow soil, even if 
the soil is good. It is soon exhausted, and is 





not half as good for an orchard as a deep soil ; 
so for corn; for roots; for clover; for many 
things; in fact, is in no way to be compared 
with it. Besides, such a soil is infinitely more 
lasting. It is difficult in fact to wear it out, 
Hundreds of years have been required to do it, 
andeven more. With a rich sub-stratum, you 
are safe; for it is remarkable how roots, that 
are ordinarily near the surface, penetrate when 
they are invited to do go, 

Let.your first thought, then be, with respect 
to your soil—depth of fertility. 

If all the advantages we have enumerated, 
and others that may come to mind, are present 
—buy, if you can; for such a farm costs money 
—but is the cheapest—is cheap even at a high 
price. It isa valuable business ready at hand 
—the farm has not»to be made, 

But where may such a farm be purchased? The 
thing is difficult. The man who has all these 
advantages, is apt to appreciate them and keep 
them. ‘The next best thing then, is to get as 
many of the advantages as you can, having an 
eye out always for the most important, These 
you will know, whether you are intended for a 
farmer—fit for one. 

In the West, these things are rarer. There 
is fertility and depth of soil, But many things 
are wanting. Still, there is a chance for choice, 
and the most critical may be suited. If the 
means are wanting, buy small. Less land is 
still a farm, and may be made a pet, a treasure, 
as well as a hundred acres, Only have an eye 
out to the advantages ; for, incalculating these 
things, 4 man is but solving problems, the answer 
of which is, what we have tried to point out as 
advantages,. Now, he that can figure the best, 
will be most qualified for the critical task of 
buying a farm. 





THE USE OF LIME. 

Lime may be used instead of manure, as it 
has nearly all the properties of manure. It is 
one of the most efficient aids the farmer has, 
But it cannot always be used, because it is not 
always found in the locality, and to transport it 
from a distance, makes it costly. 

Let farmers, then, always bear in mind, that 
lime is a manure; and let them bear another 
thing in mind, that lime has properties valua- 
ble to the farmer which manure has not. Lime 
sweetens your sour, wet soils; it is an enemy 
to sorrel; it adds mealiness and sweetness to 
potatoes and roots ; it strengthens and brighe- 
ens the straw of your grain, which lodges the 
less in consequence; and it lasts for years with- 
out a renewal. 

A hundred bushels of lime to the acre, on 
soil that has never been limed, is the general 
rule. But often much more is used, and often- 
er much less—too little. 
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HOW TO TAKE CARE OF HARNESS. | 
In answer to the inquiry respecting the kind 
of oil for harness, I give you the results of my ) 
observation for more than thirty years, holding 
myself responsible for the conclusion I have 
drawn therefrom. 
It is amusing to read the receipts for prepara | 


The best oil for harness, is one quart neat’s 
foot oi], four ounces beef’s tallow, and three 
tablespoonfuls lampblack; add four ounces 


beeswax for use in summer weather. —[ Cor. 


Ohio Farmer. 
—_—____—- +e —- —. 


A GREAT NEGLECT. 


There is one great negligence with farmers— 


tion, said to be “excellent for leather.” Many 9 neglect to keep farm accounts, How few 
appliances are resorted to, in order to give @ people do this! And yet there is scarcely a 
gloss to leather. That which is composed of branch in life that requires it more. How can 
shellac, forms a crust on the surface, which ' 9 man know what he is doing, unless he keeps 
tends to crack the grain, and is therefore injuri-' gy account? | For instance, in our mixed farm- 
ous. Few take any care of harness; many’ ing, how can a man know whether it is more 
take improper care. | profitable to raise wheat or corn, turnips or car- 

Whenever leather is wet, it loses a portion of rots, unless he knows the cost of each, as well 


its oil, and if suffered to remain wet long, it will 4. the profit? Weare apt to look at large pro- 
lose all of this substance ; and if this is not re-' fs rather than expenses, and often to our dis- 


stored, the leather becomes dry and brittle, The advantage. 
grain will shrink and crack, when the life is 
gone. . “Oh, it isso much trouble!” 

Leather should be kept clean, for dirt of any! yes that is the lazy excuse. Now, the worst 
kind will absorb the oil. The more leather is of jt ig, to begin. It will soon be easy: and 
used and exposed to wet, perspiration of the then at the end of the year, when you have got 
horse or other cause, the more frequently it | ay gecount of everything, you can, at your leis- 


should be oiled. It needs oiling oftener in ‘ure see where the most profit is, what pays the 
summer than in winter, If not used atall, it pest, and thus take advantage the next year. 


Why is this neglect ? 


should be occasionally oiled, to keep it supplied When the habit is once formed, it will be easy 
with what is lost by evaporation. The patent! 4, well as beneficial. 


2 


leather parts of a harness, such as winkers, | — 
saddle, &c., should be rubbed over with some | What Will You Do With Your Sons? 
clean, #oit oil, and immediately wiped off with| We find in the “American Journal of Edu- 
a soft, woolen rag or chamois leather; this is ‘eation,” some thoughts in relation to the agri- 
all the care those parts need. When not used, | cultural profession, to which we invite the earnest 
harness should be hung up in a dark closet, as | attention of our readers : 
cool as possible, but not damp. It will stand} “Farm Lire a Scuoou or True Mannoop.— 
the cold of winter better than the’ heat of sum-| The men who have left their mark upon the 
mer. | ages in which they have lived, have done a 
To clean and oil a harness, hang it where | great and noble work for the race, have been, 
all parts can be reached easily; (it would be! with a few exceptions, men of noble physical 
better to unbuckle every strap;) wash clean by| mold. The foundation of their greatnessand of 
@ sponge or woolen rag with blood-warm water | their fame was laid in the patient training of 
and castile soap, using as little water as will do| their physical powers, Such a man was Wash- 
the work; when two-thirds dry, apply the oil | ington, and most of the worthies who were asso- 
with a woolen rag, pulling each strap through | ciated with him in the struggle for our liberties. 
your hand; be careful that where the buckle | Such were Clay and Webster, and many of their 
holes are, a little more is applied; also the bel-| contemporaries in our national senate. Their 
ly-bands, breechings, and the straps that buckle | early days were spent upon the farm, and the 





in the bits, need an extra allowance; let it re-| 
main in a warm place for a few hours (not in| 
the hot sun or before a hgt fire), until the oil | 
has well entered the leather; then rub off all 
that remains on the surface, briskly with a dry 
woolen rag, and your work is finished. Be 
careful that you do not apply too much oil, 
and be equally careful that you apply it often 
enough. 





thoughts of their declining years were given to 
the improvement, and the cultivation, and the 
embellishment of their réspective homesteads. 
Ashland and Marshfield wil} long be scenes of 
pilgrimage to the husbandman as well as the 
patriot, : 

The whole tendency of farm life is to develop 
the body healthfully and symmetrically. The 
child is not pent up in the narrow back yard of 
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acity dwelling, nor turned into the thronged 
and filthy streets to pursue his sports. His 
eyes open first upon green fields and fragrant 
meadows, and his first foot-fall out of doors is 
upon the matted grass, beneath the shadowy 
trees of hig rural home. He drinks in health 
from every breeze, and all the scenes around him 
call forth that playfulaess which performs so 
important an office in our early training. 

So this leads us to speak of the influences of 
farm life upon the home virtues, No occupa- 
tion can be more favorable to the cultivation of 
those qualities which are the charm of the do- 
mestic circle. The farmer is much more at 
home than is possible with any other man, 
How many are there in our cities who only see 
their families at evening or on Sindays; They 
live for their business, and this, from its loca- 
tion, takes them from home early and late. 
How many, from the same cause, forsake house- 
keeping and huddle into boarding houses and 
hotels, where the charm and beauty of the fam- 
ily, as God instituted it, is entirely lost; and 
children fall under a thousand unfriendly influ- 
ences that would never touch ‘them at home! 
With the best arrangements wealth could com- 
mand in the city, it is well nigh impossible to 
keep children under the influence of their pa- 
rents, so that they shall have a distinct family 
character, and bear the moral, as they do the 
physical image of their progenitors. Parental 
influence is dissipated amid the varied social in- 
fluences to which they are subjected from their 
earliest days. Then what perplexities harass 
the man of business in the city—his capital of- 
ten invested in profitless enterprises, exposed to 
the depredations of dishonest men, betrayed, 
cheated, and ruined by knaves and bankrupts. 
From the very character of his business he has 
to trust far more more of his available means 
to the integrity of his fellows than the cultiva- 
tor. His debts are often scattered over a wide 
extent of territory, and collections are not only 
expensive, but exceedingly uncertain. But his 
commercial credit depends upon this uncertain- 
ty, and he is often compelled to fall back upon 
nothing, a ruined man, 

Ninety-five failures in a hundred, among 
most business men in the city, tell asad tale 
of the perplexity and sorrow, the corroding cares 
and anguish of mercantile life. How can a fa- 


ther, goaded with these anxieties, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the year, do justice to his 
children, even if his business allowed him to be 
with them a part of the time? THe is not in 
the frame of mind to superintend their educa- 
tion and to perform a father’s office. 





The farm preserves the family in its integrity. 
The home has in it that charming word, and 
that more charming thing, the fireside, around 
which parents and children gather, and where 
the bright and cheerful blaze upon the hearth 
is but a true type of the flame of love that 
glows in every heart. The parenis have been 
drawn together, not by sordid motives of wealth, 
or the ambitious desire of social display, but 
by the personal qualities seen in each other. 
The glory of the fireside to the husband is that 
the wife is there; and to the wife that he is 
there who is head of the woman, and the band 
is that homecircle. Here they gather at morn- 
ing and evening, and at noon, Their board is 


almost always surrounded with the same circle, 
the long winter evenings 


and here they spend 
together.” ner 


FEED YOUR LANDS. 

No more foolish policy was ever pursued, than 
that which is so universally followed, of con- 
stantly taking trom the soil the valuable pro- 
ducts of the field, and then withholding from it 
the aliment necessary for the sustenance and 
growth of those products. The plan of reaping 
harvest after harvest from your fields without 
giving in return to the soil the food it needs 
and claims, not only tends to the impoverish- 
ment of the field, but also the owner. The 
earth is liberal with her gifts, if she be only 
treated well. Let the farmer but study her 
wants, Jet him ascertain the food she desires, 
and give it too her with an unsparing hand, 
and she will in turn pour into his granaries her 
golden harvests, until they are filled with great 
measure, “pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over.” But if he is niggardly with na- 
ture, she in turn will be niggardly with him,— 
Let him withhold her needed sustenance, and 
she will withhold from him her plentiful har- 
vests. If he suffers her impoverishment, she 
will cause his. A man might as well expect to 
gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles, 
as to expect to gather golden harvests from im- 

verished lands. That advice which the old 
Scotchman gave to his son on his death-bed, 
is well worthy the attention of all. The old man 
calling his son to his bedside, gave him his last 
solemn injunction, “Jamie,” said he, “never, 
never, NEVER, run in debt; but if you do run in 
debt, Jamie, let it be for manure.”’ Weare not 
informed whether Jamie kept the advice of the 
old man, or not, but we are assured, both b 
our reason and our experience, that if he did, 
his granaries were well filled, his ricks were 
ample, his kine were well fattened, his cellar 
was well stored, his pockets well filled, and that 
he, like his good old father, at last, went down 
to the grave ‘‘like a shock of corn fully ripe in 
its season.” —[ Ez. 
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—PIFFIF FFF wo 
From the U. 8. Boenornists 

Sheep Husbandry—its Importance. 

Tt is asserted by parties well informed upon 
the subject that no country adapted to “sheep 
husbandry” -has ever entered into this impor- 
tant braneh of agriculture without ‘becoming 
wealthy. In England—where the annual ‘rent 
of the land is fully equal to the cost of the free- 
hold in Illingis or. Michigan-—-the business is 
carried on to a larger extent and with greater 
profit thanin any other part of the world, Six- 
ty millions of sheep are clipped in the United 
Kingdom, The fleeces average about 5 lbs. after 
being washed, andit is not an uncommon thing 
for. a quarter of mutton to weigh 60 lbs, after be- 
ing dressed. Many of the fleeces weigh full 8 
lbs. It is a common impression that the Eng- 
lish people are more fond of beef than of any 
other animal food. ‘John Bull” and ‘roast 
beef” are by many considered synonymousterme, 
but nevertheless mutton has for the last half 
century displaced beef on the Englishman’s ta- 
table. A farmer in England who keeps no sheep 
upon his land is regarded as a poor manager, and 
behind the age. Sheep manure is valued at.40 
ets. per head. Instead of importing guano from 
a distance of twelve thousand, miles at a cost of 
from ‘sixty to seventy dollars a ton, the manure 
of sheep: is obtained at comparatively no ex+ 
pense, and is equally distributed over the land. 
From the discussion of the effect of the cotton 
famine upon England, one would be led to sup- 
pose that the manufaeture of cotton goods was 
the most: important interest in that country, but 
sheep husbandry and woolen manufactures very 
farsurpassit. For many years great attention has 
been paid.to the growth of sheep best adapted to 
the production of worsted.’ It isa singular fact 
that véry. few of the most intelligent merchants 
in ourlargecities know precisely what constitutes 
thedifference betwen wool andworsted. Worsted 
is:the long fibres of wool separated from the short 
by combing, Until within a very short period 
his process of separation was done by hand, at 
very great expense, but within the past few years 
machinery has been constructed which performs 














the work so satisfactorily that a revolution in 
the cost of worsteds has been effected both 
in England and on the continent. So impor-— 
tant'is the growth of sheep best adapted to the 
production of worsted considered in England, 
that up to within the last 25 years it was a penal 
offence to export a Leicester or Cotswold sheep 
from any partof the Kingdom. By this means 
England has monopolized the production of 
coarse worsteds, and to-day supplies the world 
with these fabrics. Theimports of worsted and 
eotton-and-worsted fabrics into the United States 
this year’ will amount to about $17,367,672 
The nature of Our climate makes worsted goods 
more desirable than ‘any other, and we have 
been for many years the best customers Eng- 
land: has for this class of goods. The derange- 
ment of industry in the'cotton-growing regions, 
must necessarily produce a greater demand for 
worsted.and woolen fabrics for years to come, 
and the tariff and high rates for exchange will 
make it profitable hereatter to produce the raw 
material and the manufactured goods in ourown 
country. This subject has attracted the atten- 
tion of capitalists, and we are informed that a 
company has already been organized in Massa- 
chusetts, with a large capital, for the purpose of 
producing worsteds. It is confidently believed 
that the enterprise will prove a success, and that 
worsted goods will hereafter be’ produced here 
to compete successfully with England or any part 
of the world.. All that is required to make it 
certain is—that the sheep shall be grown. The 
soil and climate of all our North-western States 
are admirably adapted to sheep husbandry, and 
the farmers of that section could not possibly 
turn their attention to a more profitable branch 
of agriculture.. The sheep best adapted to the 
production of worsted are the Leicester and 
Cotswold breeds, and can be obtained in Canada 
to any extent, and at reasonable prices. The 
carcasses are large and the fleece of long staple, 
which makes these breeds more valuable both 
for the clip and mutton. In Illinois, and other 
parts.of the West, where corn is raised in such 
quantities that it is at times used for fuel, the 
Leicester and Cotswold sheep would pay a large 
profit to the grower, if raised and fed for mutton 
alone, leaving out of the account the value of 
the. fleece. Corn is a most excellent food for 
fatting sheep, and there is no country on earth 
that-ean compete with the West in its produe- 
tion. By looking over the market reports of 
the three eities of Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York, it will be found that the average 
price of first-class mutton is higher at all times 
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than the average price of first-class beef, but 
the largest profit in the growing of sheep in our 
country is realized on the clip. ‘In Canada, 
where the Leicester and Cotswold are the favor- 
ite breeds, the average weight of the fleece is 
full 6 pounds after being washed. It is: esti- 
mated in all sheep-growing countries that the 
increase in the flock will fully offset the coat of 
keeping, so that the clip is clear profit... In 
February we predicted that the wool clip ofthe 
West would bring 74 cents a pound. At that 
time gold wasselling ata premium of 72 percents, 
which made Jegal tender notes worth a fraction 
over 58 cents 'to the dollar. At present gold is 
ata premium of about fifty per cent., which 
makes legal tender notes worth 66% cents to the 
dollar. It will thus be seen that the currency 
has appreciated about fourteen per cent., since 
February, and:it will therefore buy fourteen per 
cent, more of all commodities, wool included, 
If nothing should. occur between now and the 
time the wool clip is brought into market to 
change the value of the Jegal tender note, we 
think the best clips will range from 60 to 65 
¢ents a pound, At this price it will pay the 
grower a very handsome profit, and there is no 
question as to there being plenty of buyers -for 
every pound in the country. It should be re- 


collected that the appreciation of the currency 
has produced a decline in the price of all kinds 
of merchandise as well as wool, so that the wool 
grower willbe enabled to purchase, with sixty 
cents'a pound for his wool, as much of other 
commodities as he could have purchased in 


February at-seventy cents a pound, For years 
past the quantity of wool manufactured in the 
United States has averaged full 125. millions of 
pounds.* Of this quantity not more than one- 
half has been grown here. While we have been 
exporting grain and provisions to an immense 
amount, we have imported wool from Australia, 
the Cape of Good Hope, South America, China, 
Russia, India, and in short from every other 
quarter of the globe, and are doing 80 to-day, 
- though it:is an indisputable fact that no country 
on earth is better adapted to sheep husbandry 
than the North-west. Should the agriculturists 
neglect to grow a sufficient quantity of wheatand 
corn 'to supply our home demand, it would be 
regarded as most surprising evidence of a 
lack of enterprise, and yet our natural facilities 
of soil and elimate are no better for producing 





* Appleton’s Cyclopedia makes a grand mistake in 
ite calculation for 1860. It says “the imports were 
4,450,658 lbs.” The compiler overlooked the fact 
that this amotmt was dollars instead of pounds, and 
represented only wool at and under 20 cents per lb. 
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corn and wheat than they are for the growing 
of sheep. In Australia and the Cape of Good 
Hope, where sheep husbandry is carried om ex- 
tensivély and ‘at a large profit, the climate is 
not as favorable, the soil is‘barren, and there ie 
no market for ‘mutton, while in the West the 
soil is rieh, the elimate dry and cool, and our large 
cities furnish ready market for matton at high- 
er prices than in London and Paris, For years 
past the people of the West have’ seen the wool 
buyer runtiing through the country eager to 
contract for wool ‘ton the sheep’s back.’’ How 
much more eager will’ they be in the future 
when the consumption of wool is increased fifty 
per cent. as itis likely to be? Although the 
population of our country is smallas compared 
with older ones, yet it should be remembered 
that we consume more than five times ‘as many 
goods in proportion to our numbers as any of 
the countries of the old world. This is owing 
to the fact that the wages of labor are higher 
and the cost of living cheaper. | It is confidently 
believed that the 30 millions of people in the 
United States, before the breaking out of the 
war, consumed more goods than 150 millions of 
the population of any other part of the world. 
In support of thisassertion it may be mentioned 
thatin Russia astrong, able-bodied man receives 
5 cupicks (equal to 4 cents of our money) for a 
day’s labor pounding stone upon the public road. 
In Prussia laborers receive 5 silver grogclien 
(equal to 124 cents of our money) for a day’s 
labor. In Ireland laboring men receive about 
£15 sterling ($75 of our money) tor one year’s 
services. In Polanda night watchman receives 
equal to about 25 cents of our money for guard- 
ing the streets from 6 o’clock in the evening to 
6 in the morning. In-Germany the women of 
the middling or well-to-do ‘classes: rarely ever 
have more than two,.silk dresses in a life-time, 
and the laboring classes none. Silke are worn 
only by the nobility and wealthy classes. A 
teamster in that country with a pair of» horses 
and wagon, receives, for.a day’s work, of him- 
self and team one thaler a day (or about 72 cents 
of our money) and pays his own expenses. A 
gentleman who traveled in Germany a few years 
since relates that on one occasion he had his 
attention called to two hearty stout girls, who, 
he was told, had the care of eighty cows, and 
their pay was ten thalers a year, equal to seven 
dollars and twenty cents of our motiey. ‘Neither 
of them had’ ever had on a shoe or a bonnet, 
yet they were pictures of healthiand apparently 
contented, These few facts are believed to-be fair 
illustrations of the condition of the laboring 
classes of Europe, and will serve ‘to show the 
inability of the laboring people to indulge in 
dress to anything like the extent thatthe Amer- 
ican people are in the habit of doing, and they 
ought furthermore to be convincing proof of 
the blessings we enjoy as compared with any 
other people on the face of the earth. Our in- 
formation from the West is to the effect that 
much more attention has been paid within the 
past year to sheep husbandry, and that the sip 
of the present year will be iier than usual, 
but we are inclined to believe that our Western 
farmers do not fully realize the immense increase 
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of the demand which will be created for the 
great staple by the cutting short of the cotton 
supply, i 
At the breaking out of the war there was in 
the hands of manufacturers, commission houses, 
importers, jobbers, and retailers, a very large. 
stock of woolen , the accumulation of 
years. The stock of cotton goods was also large, 
and to work off the surplusof both it has taken 
two years. It is believed that at present the 
stocks are limited both of cottons and woolens, 
as compared with the requirements of thirty 
millions of people, and that cotton having 
reached a-point nearly as high as wool, the de- 
mand for the latter must necessarily be greatly 
increased. If wedid not produce in the Bnited 
States more than half the wool used by manu- 
facturers before the commencement of the war, 
and when cotton was abundant at ten cents a 
pound, is it not reasonable to suppose that we 
could double the production profitably now, 
when cotton is at sixty-five cents a pound, and 
when there is sound reason for believing that 
it will not for years to come, whether the war 
is prolonged or not, rule at less than twenty- 
five cents a pound? We have at present 
in the loyal States twenty-five millions of 
sheep, and we believe that this number could 
be doubled without producing a sufficient quan- 
tity of wool and mutton to supply the demand 
for the next five years. There is no mystery 
about sheep husbandry. All that is required to 
conduct the business successfully is the exercise 
of plain common sense, which dictates that all 
domestic animals (and sheep in particular), to 
thrive well, require to be well fed, to have plenty 
of room, and to be well protected from storms. 





THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD. 
Now in preparation, and to be published in a 
few weeks, by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N.Y., a 
new and complete work on Sheep Husbandry, 
entitled The Practical Shepherd, by the Hon. 
Henry 8. Randall, L.L.D., author of ‘Sheep 
Husbandry in the South,” “Life of Jefferson,’’ 
“Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry,” etc.; also, ed- 
itor of the American edition of ““Youatt on the 
Horse,” of which over thirty thousand copies 
have been sold. The author of ‘The Practical 
Shepherd is well known as the ablest and most 
reliable writer on sheep husbandry in this 
country, and the work cannot fail of becoming 
standard authority on the subjects discuss- 

ed, It must prove indispensable to every flock 
master who wishes to be thoroughly posted in 
regard to the history and descriptions of the 
popular breeds of sheep, their breeding, man- 
agement, diseases and remedies. The work is 
intended to give that tull and minute practical 
information on all subjects connected with sheep 
husbandry, which its author has derived from 
the direct personal experience of thirty-five 








years with large flocks, together with that 
knowledge of different modes and systems 
which has flowed from a very extensive corres- 
pondence during a long period with leading 
flock masters in every part of the world. 

The history, statistics, and what may be 
termed the literature of sheep husbandry, have 
already occupied many foreign and domestic 
pens—among others, that ot Dr. Randall. His — 
“Sheep Husbandry in the South,” embraced a 
vast amount of this kind of matter, and no other 


American work on Sheep has been received 


with more general favor. His report on fine 
wool husbandry, drawn up in 1862, at the re- 
quest of the N. Y, State Agricultural Society, 
contained some of the most valuable original 
facts of the above kinds, comparative statistics, 
ete. It has been received with high favor in 
England, and reviewed in the agricultural peri- 
odicals of that country with a degree of respect 
rarely accorded to foreign writers. The object 
of The Practical Shepherd is different. Great 
changes and improvements have been made 
within a few years in the practical processes of 
sheep husbandry, especially in the United 
States. In some important particulars they 
have been essentially revolutionized. No work 
before the American public brings down inform- 
ation concerning these improvements to the 
present day. .It is the object of The Practical 
Shepherd to do this. It is the aythor’s aim to 
make it a hand book or manual, to which every 
farmer can readily refer when he wishes to as- 
certain any facts connected with the manage- 
meut of sheep, under any variety of citcum- 
stances, or to ascertain the nature of any dis- 
eases which have attacked his flock, and their 
remedies, And such information will not be 
wrapped in learned circumlocutions or scientific 
technicalities, but so given that every man can 
readily understand it. Very special attention 
will be given to the diseases of sheep and their 
remedies. Mr. Randall has probably written 
more on this subject from the results of his own 
experience and observation than any other 
American writer, and the general accuracy and 
soundness of his conclusions have never been 
questioned. 

The first six chapters of The Practical Shep- 
herd will be devoted to a full description of the 
best breeds of sheep in the United States, inclu- 
ding the different varieties of the Merino, and 
the various English mutton breeds, and these 
will be illustrated generally with engravings 
from original drawings from life. These will 








be followed by chapters on ecross-breeding ; on 
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breeding-in-and-in ; on the qualities and points 
to be sought in sheep; on yoke and its uses; on 
the theory and practice of breeding; on the 
adaptation of different breeds to different soils 
and circumstances; on the profits of wool and 
mutton production and their prospects in the 
United States; on the spring management of 
sheep; on summer management (twochapters); 
on fall management; on winter management, 
feed, &c. (two chapters); on diseases and their 
management (several chapters). 

Many of the most important fixtures, imple- 
ments, processes, &c, connected with sheep 
husbandry—such as plans of improved sheep 
barns and yards, feeding racks, the wool press, 
the modes of arranging fleeces for the press, the 
dipping box, instruments for shortening hoofs, 
permanent metallic marks for sheep, etc.—will 
be illustrated with cuts and clearly described. 
The portion of the work which treats of diseases 
will also be appropriately illustrated. 

The publishers promise to make the work 
creditable in externals: engravings, typography, 
binding, &c., and will vie with the author in ef- 
forts to rendeg The Practical Shepherd in all re- 
spects superior to any book on sheep husband- 
ry hitherto published in America. It will 
make a handsome duodecimo volume of be- 
tween 300 and 400 pages, and at once supply a 
long sought desideratum. 


THE HORSE IN THE STABLE. 


If one would have a good horse on the road, 
he must take care of him in the stable. To a 
man who is fond of that noble animal the horse, 
the stable is no mean place which is the Aome 
of his faithful servant. A part of the secret of 
the differences among horses, may be found in 
the different ways they are treated in the stable. 

The building need not have the embellish- 
ment of architecture, nor be air-tight; but it 
should be comfortable—made to promote the 
comfort of its occupant, It should be well 
ventilated, by allowing a draught of fresh air 
constantly to pass through, especially during 
the warmer months. Do not allow the air of 
the stable to be made offensive and unhealthy 
by the presence of ammonia escaping from the 
excrements. Keep the air in the stable as 
sweet as it is in your own house; for such is 
necessary for the health of a horse. 

Plaster of Paris used freely about the stable, 
is quite desirable, both on the score of comfort 
and profit. It is cruel to foster a noble horse 
in a stable where the air is suffocating, on ac- 
count of noxious gases constantly generating 








and escaping for want of a few quarts of some 
absorbent. 

The floor of the stall should not have much 
inclination—only enough to allow the water to 
pass off. The more level the surface on which 
a horse stands, the better. 

It is said that sprung knees are occasioned 
partly by standing on steep floors in the stable. 

That such a floor is not pleasant for the 
horse, is clearly seen in the fact that when such 
a stall is wide, the horse will stand across his 
stall, in order to find the most level position. 

Let the horse feel as naturally as possible in 
the stable. He has been furnished with a long 
neck in order that he may reach down to feed, 
as he does in the pasture, and not that he may 
reach up and pull out a small lock of hay from 
the rack, Give a horse a manger to feed out of, 
so that he can enjoy eating, and do not oblige him 
to steal his fodder from a rack, with narrow 
spaces, as though he did not deserve his keep- 
ing. It is thought that a horse will waste his 
hay if he is fed from a manger; but he will not, 
if he has good hay given in proper quantities. 

The best horsemen say, feed a horse as you 
do yourself. Give him his breakfast, dinner 
and supper, with nothing between meals. It is 
a mistaken kindness that keeps hay continually 
before a horse. When he has more hay before 
him than he can eat up clean, he wastes it, or 
eats more than his system requires. 

A horse should have enough to eat, and then 
if not in use should stand three or four hours 
with nothing before him. Such a course of 
treatment keeps the appetite keen, and he rel- 
ishes dinner. 

Let him have a generous supply of good bed- 
ding. A horse enjoys a good, nice bed as much 
as @ man, and why should he not have it? A 
horse deserves it. Because he cannot complain 
of sleeping in the wet and dirt of the stable, or 
on hard plank, let no man think that his horse 
does not appreciate such favors as a good bed. 
He will lie down during the day occasionally, 
if he is well cared for. For summer use, saw- 
dust makes excellent bedding. It is cool, sweet 
and even; and also keeps the stall in a healthy 
condition. 

A supply of fresh, clean water, is indispensa- 
ble to the comfort of man and beast. I have no- 
ticed that my horse drinks the most heartily 
after eating her supper, about eight o’clock in 
the evening. 

Grooming is one of the civilities of the sta- 


ble, and ought to be attended to daily. It not 
only causes a horse to look well, but it promotes 
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health, A:taithint grooming is equal to two 
quarts of oais. 

Such, attention (paid to a horse, a% by no 
means,like “casting pearls before swine,’”’ He 
who does it, and treats hie horse kindly, is sure 
of his reward.—| Maine Farmer. 


~-+eoo 


(Corn Stalks as Fodder. 

The: Stock Journal says, corn stalks are worth 
$6 when hay is worth $10, i.e., when: cut and 
scalded, . This, it is said, will make them al- 
most equal to. green stalks. Treated in. this 
way, they are good both for horses and teat 
cattle, especially for cows, as they will produce 
milk of almost the richness of June. Why 
not? . We know corn stalks are nutritious: we 
know this chemically and otherwise. Steam or 
hot water, will naturally soften, and thus pre- 
pare for a more ‘thorough mastication and di- 
gestion, what otherwise would be certainly more 
difficult. of. assimilation. In other words, this 
is slopping your-cows, a mode we before recom- 
mended, ahd is more or less applicable to hay, 
straw, &c, The above but corroborates our 
theory... Applying warm juices before mastica- 
tion, is only beginning the proeess of solution in 
advance, 








Sup-pivipe tHe Carrie Yarps.—In regard 
to the necessity for such division of cattle yards 
as will give equal opportunities to the animals 
confined therein for progress and improvement, 
an exchange paper says as follows: 

“Large and small animals are turned _in pro- 
miscuously together, and every farmer knows 
that the larger ones are very ferocious and dam- 
ineering towards those much inferior, but care- 
ful not to provoke the wrath.of such as are 
nearly equal. Turn those together that are of 
a similar size, and, they will be more quiet.— 
Calves generally are too much neglected, and 
come out small and puny in the spring. A 
good. manager has a spacious stable for calves 
in,ohe of his sheds, moderately lighted, and 
well sheltered from all currents of wind, This 
apartment is kept clean, and the calves fed on 
good hay, and supplied with good water, They 
present very different appearances from, other 
calves in the spring.” 





Way Hogs Ear Asus, &c.—Mr. Mechi, of 
Tip Tree, Hall, England, has discovered that 
pigs, when shut up to fatten, are very. fond.ot 
cinders, and jimprove in condition by eating a 
certain portion.of them every day. Some per- 
sons are unable to account for this singular pro- 








pensity in swine. Poultry are very fond of egg 
shells, lime, sand, &e., and it is well known 
these substances are) necessary in order to form 
the shells of eggs,.and to furnish) material for 
the bones of fowls. 

Now it is reasonable to suppose that swine eat 
ashes and cinders for the purpose of supplying 
material for their;bones,; and this singular in- 
stinctin animals so low in the seale of intelli- 
genee, is truly wonderful, for ashes contain the 
ingredients which are necessary to. form bones, 
viz., carbonate and sulphate of lime, phosphates 
of lime and magnesia, clay, silicia gelatinized, 
and made soluble by the fire. 

When hogs area Jarge, they take in clay 
and silicia with their food, and eat. bones: and 
roots which contain the necessary ingredients ; 
but when they are pent up, they endeavor to 


supply the materials necessary for keeping up 
their frames by devouring ashes and cinders.— 
Let them have plenty of them.—| Fz. 





Power or a Horsz’s Scent.—There is one 
perception that a horse possesses, that but little 
attention has been paid to, that is the power of 
scent. With some horses it is af acute as with 
a dog; and for the benefit of those who have to 
drive nights, such as physicians and others, this 
knowledge is invaluable. I have never known 
it to fail, and have rode hundreds of miles on 
dark nights; and in consideration of this power 
of scent, this is my simple advice: never check 
your horse nights, but give him a free head. 
and you may rest assured that he will never get 
off the road, and will carry you expeditiously 
and safe. In regard to the power of scent in 
the horse. I knew one of a pair that was stolen, 
and recovered mainly by the track being traced 
out by his mate, und that after he had been ab- 
sent six or eight hours —[ Homestead. 





Hoc Frepinc.—Mr. Taggert of Wayne, Ohio, 
at the meeting of the Ohio State Agricultural 
Society, said he was not in favor of feeding 
hogs long, to make them weigh large weights. 
He kept his in the clover field till the begin- 
ning of September; then, when the corn begins 
to harden, cuts it up, both ear and stalks, and 
feeds it to them. 

“One bushel of corn in September will fatten 
more than one and a half in December.” 

Mr. T. recommends killing by the 15th Nov. 
as being the most profitable time, for then there 
has been little expenditure of carbon for the 
production of heat, when, if left for another 
month, the cold, wintry storms make this neces- 
sary.—| Zz. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


Treatment of Vineyard: Recapitulation. 
BY LOUIS L. KOCH, GOLCONDA, ILL. 


In order to render the description of the vine 
and its growth from the first to the seventh 
year better understood (a description by no 
means devoid of difficulty), I treated superfici- 
ally the labor spent upon it, wherefore an addi- 
tional exposition will not seem superfluous. 

Let us commence with the 

Fall Trimming —As already mentioned, the 
operation may be commenced in the beginning 
of October, without any disadvantage to the 
plant, even when there is yet foliage upon it. 
Should it call for a still greater amputation ; 
which indeed should not be necessary when the 
vine has been correctly treated, but which can- 
not be obviated, for instance, when it hae suf- 
fered from frost or otherwise, this amputating 
will be the most safely executed by means of a 
sharp little handsaw, in such a manner that 
the trimming be done close to the healthy spot, 
80 that no stump will be left, rounding off the 
remaining external rough bark with a sharp 
knife. Thus it will the sooner surmount the 
rising sap, in order to heal the received wound, 
and bring about a quicker healing, which, if 
such wound was rather severe, will be essential- 
ly advanced by daubing it over with a good tree 
salve. If we leave a stump, it cannot be healed 
over, and the consequences of such wounding 
enter too deeply into the stock, sometimes, per- 
haps, to the very root, causing disease and of- 
ten the death of the plant. Many.a vine and 
fruit tree are frequently the victims of such bar- 
barous proceeding. 

By means of a sharp garden knife, trim 
smoothly the young branches at those spots 
already designated, about half an inch above 
the last eye, and not in too oblique a direction. 
As previously observed, I totally reject the use 
of the shears, so frequently resorted to. They 
bruise the wood during the trimming, rendering 
thereby the wound much more sensitive, and 





not seldom destroy the vital growth of the up- 
per buds. To perform this work in the fall met 
formerly with much opposition in the wine 
countries ef Europe; it appeared to me, however, 
as the most suitable, even though I had never 
heard or read of it. 

Without noticing the time of repose upon 
which we have entered in the fall (in regard to 
the cultivation of the vineyard), or the beautiful 
days at that time which render this part of the 
labor so agreeable, or finally the sudden appear- 
ance of the spring summoning all our powers 
of usefulness to action: I find the most urgent 
motive for this fall trimming in the very nature 
of the plant. I could never be convinced that 
the immense loss of sap caused by the wounds 
of the spring trimming could be without injury, 
and I know of no argument to gainsay it, or 
even pretend that such preter-natural proceed- 
ing is essential to the prosperity of the abused 
vine, as is so generally believed even by old 
vine growers, Why then do we, in our treat- 
ment of fruit and ornamental trees, prevent the 
useless emission of sap by carefully closing up 
the wounds occasioned by the trimming, so as 
not to weaken the tree but contribute to its 
sooner healing? On the other hand, look at 
the wild grape in the woods, left to itself, when 
perfect in its growth it is seen Jaden in the fall, 
without any such preter-natural blood-letting, 
and I should think there would bean end to all 
the vindication of spring trimming. 

My vines have been trithmed in the fall for 
more than twenty years, and the regard I paid 
so as not to subject them to the enfeebling 
effusion of sap produced by spring triinming, 
has been rewarded by heavily laden branches, 
while my grapes at the same time have been 
known as the finest far and near. 

My vines in the fall are: ready for spring 
treatment, and thus relying upon the regular 
power of production of the vine, Iam enabled 
to determine the number of the expected bunch- 
es in the next year. 

The effusion of sap from the branches just 
trimmed at this time of vegetable repose, is 
discovered to be but with a few, and these too 
but slightly; while I, in this way, save this 
power of production for my vines in order to ap- 
ply it for the bearing wood and bunches ofthe 
next year; not, however, as is the case in spring 
trimming, without any use whatever, and to be 
wasted on the ground. Our experiments in 
Germany have furnished the result, that, from 
a single vine of middle size, trimmed in the 
spring, as much as three quarts of sap ran out 
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ot these fresh wounds. Can it be possible that 
nature has provided the vine so richly with sap, 
merely to be wasted? 

Short Trimming.—In order to name some more 
departures from the general treatment of the 
vine, spoken of in my previous description of its 
culture, you will permit me to make mention 
more largely of these departures, . 

It certainly cannot be called in question, that 
the nature of the vine, according to the differ- 
ent sorts, has transferred the greatest power of 
bearing into that part of it situate between the 
fourth and tenth eye or bud. A branch cut af- 
this manner will, without doubt, furnish the 
most perfect grapes, while those nearer to the 
stock, growing but poorly, will yield but small 
grapes, and not rarely stay behind altogether. 
Wherefore, the cutting of branches of greater 
length may be justified by the system of culti- 
vating the vine upon posts, or other modes, 
But, if in agreement with my mode of culture, 
I trim the branches designed to bear, no long- 
erthan to 4 or 6 eyes, I can assure the reader, 
that, from re-iterated conviction, I am justified 
in this operation, thus forcing nature by this 
process to apply her power of bearing in aiding 
those buds nearest the stock, the grapes of 
which growing upon those tenons that have, 
strictly speaking, but one eye, present indispu- 
table proof. The advantages secured by this 
short trimming, are so essential that I shall 
never depart from it. I may with approximate 
certainty expect that each eye left by me in the 
fall, will shoot and bring fruit, and that the 
grapes grown upon them are hardly inferior to 
those found upon the buds further above, so 
that I have even received grapes from a tenon, 
answering all the requirements of a fine grape. 

The formation of the vine is thus entirely 
within my power; and, finally, the argument, 
by no means the most unimportant, is found in 
the fact, that the powers ordained to nourish 
such short branches, suffice, in the case of a 

healthy vine, to bring the. grapes expected to a 
more perfect, certain and earlier. maturity, and 
that without exhausting the vine. So I am en- 
abled to anticipate the greatest. perfection of 
which the vine is capable, according to its dif- 
ferent qualities. Even my young vineyards of 
1859 and 1860, treated in strict consonance with 
the principles advocated, afford the satisfaction 
of seeing my views realized, and my efforts 
richly crowned, Conducted in this way, Na- 
ture’s bounties exceed my expectations, and 
at once exhibit undoubted proofs of the correct- 





required by some sorts (of which I have found 
but few), such as the so-called gigantic grape 
of the Orient, as the Terr Promiss, Raisin of 
Smyrna, and the like, which, properly. viewed 
do not come in consideration when speaking of 
vineyards laid out for the purpose of wine 
growing, it is necessary to reduce each of the 
branches about to be trimmed perhaps to 8 or 
10 eyes, as they at first develop their magnifi- 
cent grapes with an invincible stubbornness, 
while the lower eyes are known to shoot but 
sparingly, sometimes not at all, to leave by the 
side of these branches two tenons, in order to 
have control over the form of the vine. The 
fruit branch, done bearing, is then entirely re- 
moved at the fall trimming, and one tenon is 
employed to fill its place, while the other is to 
serve as tenon of the next year. 

To Fasten With Willows.—The first task in 
spring, is to fasten all the lateral and fruit 
branches, wherever they need support. To this 
end, I take the yellow basket willow, known 
here by the name of Golden Willow, which 
cannot sufficiently be recommended, the culture 
of which, I believe, may be found in a very in- 
structive article in Patent Office Reports, 1854. 

Early in the spring, I plant in bottom land 
well dug, of this willow, rods about a foot in 
length and as thick as a finger, at a distance of 
four feet in all directions, in an oblique position, 
so that but few inches of them can be seen 
above the ground. Keep the ground clean and 
mellow, and in February next I cut off the 
young shoots above the ground for consumption 
preserving them in a cool place for that pur- 
pose. In the second summer the young shoots 
are seen to throw out many rods, and are 
treated alike during the present as well as the 
next year. A patch or field of the size of 200 
yards, planted after this manner, and well at- 
tended, will suffice for a vineyard of four acres. 

The act of tying is well known, and is per- 
formed as soonas the weather will at all permit 
—at all events, however, before the buds com- 
mence to shoot, and should, without fail, be 
finished by the end of March. The branches 
are now to be brought to their intended form, 
and it is enough thereby to guarantee support 
to. the burden of the later grapes, which is feasi- 
ble alone on the espalier previously described. 

Manuring.—It should be attended to wherever 
necessary, in the course of the winter, and by 
all means before the warm weather sets in. 
Not merely because the change of weather in 
the winter exposes the manure to the atmos- 





ness of my theory, If, however, it should be 


phere, thus rendering it more effective, but be- 
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cause, should this part of the cultivation be de- 
layed, ashes (otherwise salutary) or other 
substances containing alkali, would operate 
detrimentally by virtue of their sharp and de- 
composed parts, too frequently entirely ruining 
the plant. Hitherto, I have manured but a 
small part of my vineyard, now ten years old, 
where, from former washing, the crude, ferru- 
ginous clay was visible; and I am still convin- 
ced that the original sparse growth was caused 
more by the first cutting of branches too long in 
dimension than poorness of soil. My manure 
was a compost, consisting mostly of ashes with 
other articles of manure, of which I had about 
2 or 3 quarts scattered about each vine, either 
late in the fall or in the winter, and let it lay 
there until spring, then hoe it under with the 
first hoeing. True, the vines are now strong 
and vigorous, but I am not ready to decide 
whether their present condition can be attribu- 
ted to the manuring or to the short cutting.— 
Many vineyards on the Rhine are heavily ma- 
nured, which there may be requisite where they 
have been cultivated for more than 100 years, 
and that frequently on a naturally poor soil. 
Usually a ditch is dug at some little distance 
from the vines, about 2 feet deep and 1 foot 
wide, which is filled, say about half, with good 
stable manure, and covered again with common 
earth. And, as far as I know, this experiment 
is repeated about every ten years, with the ex- 
ception of the above-mentioned case; and, for 
my part, I do not intend at first to apply any 
manure. Although the soil of my vineyards is 
old, and has been cultivated some forty years, 
the luxuriant growth of the vines does not seem to 
eal] for any manure. Good culture of the soil 
and shortened branches, I regard as. the safest 
substitute, which besides is too readily impart- 
ed to the taste of the wine. 

Pinching —This part of the subject has al- 
ready been sufficiently treated in the chapter 
on the treatment of the vine in the seventh 
year. In order to be understood, however, I 
cannot omit to add somewhat further. If, in 
my statement, I come in conflict with other au- 
thors, eome of whom accept but two leaves above 
the last bunch as sufficient to its development— 
many, indeed, as Mr. Husmann, of Hermann, 
but one leaf--I may say, that the conviction 
gained from many experiments, made by way 
of comparison, alone could induce me positively 
tocontradict; and I must add, that I regard 
three leaves as indispensable to the further per- 
fection of the youngbunch. As already stated, 
the object of this operation is not only to carry 





the sap of the so-calle! fruit rod more toward 
the grapes, but also toward the so-called bearing 
branches; in general, however, to restrict the 
whole vine in its growth to the room appointed 
on the espalier, which, without such a proceed- 
ing, would soon be !ike its relative in the woods, 
it would run up with all its productive force, 
and thus render all labor on espaliers or posts 
impossible. Every observer must have noticed 
the wonderful and rapid effect upon all parts of 
the vine, caused by this pinching. The bear- 
ing branches as designed for the further devel- 
opment of the vine in the next year, grow. from 
this on, by far more vigorously than before, as 
do aleo the grapes aud leaves upon the fruit rod. 
The latter do not rarely reach the double size 
of those on the bearing branches, while the 
grapes attain to a perfection, as is observed upon 
the wild grape abandoned to itself, as well as upon 
such in the vineyard that have not been pinched 
off. The difference effected by this proceeding 
is so great, that, if we should cultivate a wild 
grape in this way, the fruit attains to such a 
perfection, as to bafflea recognition of the kind, 
In order to obtain exquisitely handsome grapes, 
designed for table use, leave each fruit rod one 
bunch, which would then absorb all the 
productive force, and thus reach the highest 
possible perfection. 

Cutting Out of Layers, Scions.—This operation, 
though in another direction, brings about the 
same results as pinching. It conducts the en- 
tire force into the fruit branches thus cut — 
every one of which has to nourish but two or 
three bunches with five or six leaves, but 
at the same time makes it possible, that the 
grapes may receive the necessary current of air. 
This may and should be accomplished upon the 
bearing branches in order to reach the same 
end, much later, however, and never before the 
grapes have attained the size of a green pea.— 
Otherwise there is danger, that by means of the 
strong impulse of the sap and through the yet 
imperfect development, those fruit buds situate 
between the branch and the leaf, and ordained 
to bear fruit for the next year, may burst and 
develop their small grapes, thus destroying the 
harvest of the coming year. 

Fastening.—If we are favored by « luxuriant 
vegetation, as it usually occurs in my vineyard 
before blossom time, according to the different 
sorts, say, about from the middle of May to 
the beginning of June, I devote all my atten- 
tion to the operation of fastening—especially to 
that of the young bearing branches, which are 
to furnish my. harvest for the next year, for 
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which purpose I make use of the threads of 
gunny bags. A thunder storm may, if this be 
neglected, oecasion great and lasting injury by 
breaking off young branches, This task is in- 
terrupted only’in blossom time, when, in fact, 
as far as possible, all labor should cease in the 
vineyard. All shaking of the grape blossom 
hinders the process of fructification, exerting a 
very deleterious influence npon the future har- 
vest. Butas soon as blossom time is over, I 
hasten to arrange and fasten the branches fre- 
quently grown to quite a length and altogether 
unruly, and continue such operation with all 
attention until the sap thickens in the branch 
and the growth ceases—until, say, about the end 
of July. If I observe that the bearing branches 
are growing too long and luxuriant, covering 
the espalier, they may then be reduced, which 
at onee tends to advance the formation of wood, 
and hasten its maturity. 


DRYING APPLES. 

We have known a help-meet cut-and-dry ap- 
ples during the winter instead of the fall, and 
it has been enough for us, On seeing the white, 
clean, dried pieces, we were at once convinced. 
Here is the point: Not a fly-speck was there, 
no mould,.no rot, It was the perfection of a 
dried «pple. 

Another advantage: Apples then are ripe, or 
nearly 80, they have the perfection of their fla- 
vor ; and this flavor will be present when the 
fruit is served. 

Do our housewives consider this? The fruit 
should be, when dried, just what it is when used 
in the fall or winter undcied, Then we are par- 
_ ticular to select the best.. But for dried fruit, 
“anything will do.”’” What an error this is. 
No wonder that dried fruit pie is an ordinary 
affair compared with the fresh, juicy apple 
pie. 
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Experiments in Keeping Cider. 

We received a jug of cider on the 19th of 
March last from a friend, which was made last 
fall ; it was a most excellent drink, clear, of a 
bright brandy color, with body to 1t that we 
have seldom seen surpassed. There was not 
that flat taste to it that we so generally meet 
with in hard cider. 

Our donor had another barrel, of which he 
presented us with a glass. It proved to be this 
insipid stuff. Why the difference? we asked. 
The two barrels (of cider) were made at the 
same time—the first and the best out of sour 
apples; the other from a mixture of sweet and 





during the fall, there was no bettercider ; it was 
emphatieally recherche—but when we tasted it 
flat enough. The other, the purely sour, which 
was not fit to drink at the time, and altogether 
neglected, was cider par ereellence, with a 
healthy acid, and an agreeable flavor; and it 
does one good, medicinally as well as otherwise, 
to drink it. 

It was the purely sour apples that made the 
cider good. There is no acetic fermentation, as 
there is no sweet; sweet being necessary to the 
formation of vinegar. This purely sour cider 
will keep, the other will turn to vinegar. 

Again, another friend had freeh cider, absolute- 
ly as it came from the press late im the fall, only 
better, as it is concentrated. He had his bar- 
rels out-doors, lying together on the platform, 
covered with snow most of the time, the inside 
of the barrels coated thickly with ice. This 
keepe it fresh, F.G. 


oe 


FRUITS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The following is from a schoolmate. Those 
interested in California fruit culture, will read 
it with pleasure. 

Ep. Vanvey Farmer: I have been for several 
years engaged in California, in the growing of 
trees, and the raising of fruits, both large and 
small. The San Francisco market has become 
well supplied with these choice articles of food, 
so healthful and delicious. I think she may 
now boast of the most extensive and best varie- 
ties found in any part of the world. So soon do 
the trees begin to bear, and so bountiful is the 
yield; that, in a few years, we may look for an 
abundance of dried fruits, not only to supply 
the wants for home consumption, but to furnish 
a supply for what may be needed elsewhere. 
The climate is such that fruits may be dried in 
the sun with but little care, and the growth of 
the trees is so thrifty, with nothing scarcely to 
destroy their healthfulness and prevent their 
bearing, that fruit can be grown for remunera- 
tive prices when sold at a very low figure. At 
the present time most of the tree fruit is brought 
from Oregon, and sold at from 12 to 14 cents per 
lb. by the quantity, according to the season and 
quality of the fruit. But as it costs 2 to 24 cents 
per Ib. to pay freight, cartages, commission, 
&c., to send and sell fruit in the San Francisco 
market, it will be easily understood that the 
home producers will find their business good 
long after the Oregon orchardists are obliged 
to give up their markets on account of the mar- 
keting expenses. 








sour grafted fruit, and at the same’ time, and 





Thad 11 acres of trees, apple, pear, plum, 
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peach, cherry, &.; and the spaces between the 
rows, and also'in the line between the trees, 
was filled closely with the small fruits, princi- 
pally Lawton blackberries and raspberries, with 
a sprinkling of gooseberries, cherry currants, 
&e. It took me five years of industry and per- 
severance, with several hands employed a por- 
tion of the time, to keep my place improving 
and improved. The present year it will produce 
say 10 tons blackberries, 3 do. raspberries, and 
other fruits in abundance, as the orchard will 
yield its third crop the coming season. 

The dwarf trees of French, as well as native 
varieties, nearly all thrive to perfection. Plums 
grow without difficulty, and to an enormous 
size, and most everything else the same. 

But I sold out my place, thinking to fit up 
another somewhere else—perhaps a smaller one 
—with tree fruits principally. I made one 
blunder—I had too many varieties. Perhaps 
40 of apples, and others in proportion. I want- 
ed to study fruits, and suppose withal I had a 
nicer place than I shall ever have again. I was 
located 2 miles from the landing across the bay 
from San Francisco, ina little valley at the foot of 
a mofntain, fronting the south; and on either 
side was an elevated range of land sheltering 
the valley from the winds, while a stream, the 
Soncal Creek, washed one of its sides. An 
avenue, 33 feet wide extends lengthwise over a 
mile through its whole distance, at nearly equal 
distances from its sides. This is favored and 
ornamented with picket fences and shade trees. 
It is divided into parcels of five, ten and twenty 
acres, and almost all appropriated for orchard 
and other fruits. We have Gov. Weller at the 
head of the valley, with his vast mansion and 
retinue of servants and other accompaniments, 
while lesser lights of mansion vast and cot- 
tage neat, ornament the whole line of the street 
on one side. The claims generally run both 
sides of the avenue, and a road extends in rear 
to the barn and carriage house, located at the 
creek. 

You may depict in imagination what I have 
thus hastily sketched, and fill each front yard 
with choice flowers, shrubbery and trees; and 
imagine vow and then a carriage from city or 
town, driving over its piked road, and you will 
have the picture of Fruit Vale, with its intelli- 
gent and well-to-do inhabitants. 





aiid 
Buryine Roots.—We are satisfied the cellar 
is not the right thing for roots. The ground 
is the natural place for them. Evaporate a 
root, and you spoil it. Keep it in the sweet 
moisture of the ground where it had birth, and 
where it grew. 





HOW TO HAVE GOOD CIDER. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal says: 

“Put the new cider in clean casks or barrels, 
and allow it to ferment from one to three weeks 
according as the weather is cool or warm.— 
When it has attained to lively fermentation, 
add to each gallon three-fourths of a pound of 
white sugar, and let the whole ferment again 
until it possesses nearly the brisk, pleasant 
taste, which it is desirable should be permanent 
Pour out a quart of the cider, and mix with it 
one-quarter of an ounce of sulphite of lime for 
every gallon the cask contains. Stir it until it 
is intimately mixed, and pour the emulsion in- 
to the liquid. Agitate the contents of the cask 
thoroughly for a few minutes, then let it rest, 
that the cider may settle. Fermentation will 
be arrested at once, and will not be resumed.— 
It may be bottled in the course of a few weeks, 
or it may be allowed to remain in the cask and 
used on draught, If bottled, it will become a 
sparkling cider, better than what is called 
champagne wine. Prof, Horsford of Cambridge, 
was the first to use the eulphite of lime for this 
purpose, and to him is due the credit of first 
calling attention to its usefulness. It is in no 
respect deleterious, as the sulphite, into which 
the sulphate is changed by the liberation of 
sulphurous acid, is entirely insoluble, and re- 
mains at the bottom of the vessel. The writer 
has cider prepared in this way two years since, 
which has remained unchanged, and is now a 
beverage of unsurpassed excellence. The sul- 
phite of lime, not the sulphate, must be used,” 
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ReMEDY FoR THE CurcuLIo.—A _ correspond- 


of the New England Farmer gives the follow- 
ing directions: 

I have found that a wash made of a piece of 
quicklime the size of a quart measure, put to 
a half barrel of water, stand two days, and then 
well stirred, is a sure protection for the plum 


from the attacks of the curculio. It should be 
applied very soon after the Llossoms fall, and 
repeated as often as once a week or ten days, 
until the fruit is fully grown. With ‘a com- 
mon garden syringe, a good-sized tree may be 
completely covered with the wash in a few mo- 
ments. I believe the failure of this remedy 
will be owing only to its imperfect application, 
or the solution being made too weak to be 
distasteful to insects. I raised a fine crop of 
Blue Gages last season on a tree which has 
been stripped of ite fruit every summer for sev- 
eral years. I believe the frequent use of this 
wash promotes the health and vigor of the tree. 
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DOMESTIC WINES. 

Within a few years considerable attention has 
been given to the making of wines from the 
elderberry, currant, blackberry, rhubarb, &e.— 
These are called domestic wines, because they 
can be made at home, and in small quantities, 
by families for domestic use. We present be- 
low several receipts gathered from reliable 
sources, for making these wines, 

RHUBARB WINE. 


Mr. B. P. Cahoon, of Kenosha, Wis. was the 
first in this country to manufacture wine from 
rhubarb ; and he is now extensively engaged in 
the business; having last year, as we learn from 
the Wisconsin Farmer, made over 3,000 gallons 
of wine from two acres of rhubarb. 

Mr. Cahoon’s method is to mix the juice of 
the rhubarb in proportion of 1 gallon of juice, 1 
gallon of water, and 7 |bs. of sugar. 

A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
gives the followiog receipt, which he says pro- 
duced excellent wine: To every 14 Ibs. of rhu- 
barb, when bruised well, put | quart cold boiled 
water ; let it stand four days, stirringthree times 
a day. To every gallon of juice put 3} Ibs, of 
lump sugar, and to every 20 quarts, 2 of bran- 


dy. Barrel it directly, and let it stand a twelve 
month. 
BLACKBERRY WINE. 
The juice of the blackberry may be extract- 


éd by putting them into a linen cloth and 
pressing them with the hands, To 1 quart of 
juice, add 1 quart of water, with 2 lbs. white 
sugar. Stir until the sugar is well dissolved, 
put in a clean jug or keg, and set it in a cool 
place. Let it ferment for several weeks, then 
draw off and cork in bottles. 
CURRANT WINE, 

When the berries are fully ripe, squeeze 
them until the juice ceases to run freely. Pour 
over the pulp as much water as there is juice, 
and squeeze again. By repeating this process, 
all the juice will be extracted, forming a liquid 
of the proper consistence, viz: 1 part juice and 
2 parts water. Add one-third to its weight of 
sugar, and place in open vesssis in a cool place 
to ferment. In three days it will be ready for 
bottling. If fermentation goes on too rapidly, 
which will be noticed if the liquid seems to form 


vinegar, remove the vessels to a cooler situa- 
tion. 
ELDERBERRY WINE. 

To make this wine, take 1 quart of the juice 
of the ripe berries, and add 2 quarts of water, 
and 34 pounds of sugar. When the sugar is 
dissolved, strain and put in 2 tablespoonfuls of 
yeast to each gallon of the liquid, letting it stand 
about 15 days in open vessels, after which, 
drain off and bottle. Keep in a cool place—[ Ev. 





YELLOWS IN THE PEACH TREE. 

Wm. Reid, of Elizabeth, N.J., furnishes the 
Horticulturist some interesting facts in relation 
to the yellows. He states that eight or ten 
years are as long a period as peach trees can 
be made tolive in that region—and that this has 
been about the period for the last forty years.— 
They all die off in the same way—with small, 
yellow, sickly foliage—and with the small wiry 
shoots peculiar to the yellows. From inference 
we suppose they all have another peculiarity of 
this disease—namely, premature ripening. He 
seems to think, however, that this result always 
takes place elsewhere—and that the disease, if 
there be one, is not contagious. On these two 
last points, we would cite briefly a few cases, 
more particularly as relates to Western New 
York, to which reference is made in his com- 
munication, 

The writer of these remarks has met with 
peach trees in Ontario county, supposed to be 
torty years old; they were healthy, und meas- 
ured one foot in diameter, Trees twenty years 
old, if kept cultivated and pruned, are not un- 
usual, As commonly neglected, they often die 
at fifteen, but not from the yellows. Like all 
other trées, they grow more feebly as they ad- 
vance in years ; the side shoots die; the foliage 
is driven to the extreme endsof the limbs; and 
as the curl of the leaf always attacks the feeb- 
lest growers, these become eminently liable to 
this disease—and between neglect and its re- 
sults, and the curl, they frequently die before 
twenty. On the other hand, pruning back and 
cultivating, will prolong their lives indefinitely: 
doubtless fifty years might frequently be at- 
tained. 

A few facts as to the contagiousness of the 
yellows. In the district where peach trees had 
shown this healthiness and longevity, some 
trees from a region where the disease prevailed, 
were introduced into a young peach orchard. 
One of them in a few years showed all the symp- 
toms of the yellows and died. The four trees 
around it were attacked next year, on the limbs 
nearest to the affected tree; they were removed, 
and the disease spread no further. A bud set 
from the diseased tree into a healthy stock, 
killed it in a year ortwo. In another case, the 
disease was introduced into an older orchard. 
No pains were taken to check it. It destroyed 
several contiguous trees, and then extended no 
further—the health and vigor of the trees and 
the fertility of the soil, apparently opposing its 
further spread. Other cases like these occurred. 

These are simply the facts of the case— 
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Some cultivators have a theory that does not 
allow them to give any weight to such facts as 
these ; but we are so old fashioned as to think 
the best way is to build a theory on facts, and 
not to bend facts to establish a previously con- 
structed theory.—[ Co. Gent. 
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[Reported for the Valley ee 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Evrexa, June 4, 1863. 

The Society met at the residence of Dr. J. B. H. 
Beale. The President being the host of the day, re- 
quested Dr. McPherson to act as Chairman. The 
Secretary was absent, having been thrown from his 
horse, and injured so that be was unable to attend.— 
Mr. E. Vaughn was appointed Secretary pro. tem. 

Mr. Wm. Essex and James Cornwell of Kirkwood 
were elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Cornwell stated that they were going to have 
a meeting at Kirkwood soon for the purpose of either 
organizing a Society similar to ours, or else unite with 
us, and have the meetings alternately at Kirkwood 
and Allenton. He said he would notify the Corres 
ponding Secretary of the time and place, and asked 
that a delegation be sent to the meeting. After some 
discussion it was decided that each member should 
consider himself specially invited to attend the meet- 
ing at Kirkwood when notified of the time. 

On motion, the Executive Committee were instruct- 
ed to report at the next meeting a programme for 
our Annual Fair. 

After some considerable discussion in regard to 
publishing the Essay read by Dr. Morse at the May 
meeting, it was decided to have it published in pamph- 
let form, and Mr. Jas. Cornwell, E. Vanghn and Dr. 
McPherson were appointed’ a committee to superin- 
tend the publication. 

Meeting adjourned to a splendid dinner. 

After dinner, reports of committees were called for. 

The Executive Committee reported as a subject for 
discussion at the next meeting, “The fruits, flowers 
and vegetables that may be on the table.” 

The Fruit Committee reported MeAvoy Superior 
strawberries grown by H. W. Hough, of Kirkwood, 
remarkable fine in size and quality. The Committee 
has never seen finer specimens of this (one of the best) 
varieties. Jeneton apples by T. R. Allen, very well 
kept. Early Richmond cherries by L. D. Votaw. 

L. D. Monsz, Ch. 


The Vegetable Committee reported fine Whitesprout 
potatoes, by Dr. McPherson; very large and fine for 
lstof June; had them ripe for the table 20th of May. 
Turnips, radishes and Whitesprout potatoes, by E. 
Vaughn. L. D. Voraw, Ch. 

The Flower Committee regrets exceedingly the ab- 
* sence of their Chairman, for the reason that without 
his taste and floral knowledge, we are unable to do 
justice to the magnificent display of flowers on the 
table to-day. The bouquets are perfectly splendid. 
The roses predominate largely, an immense number 
of varieties being well represented. We find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to decide upon the true merits of 
the several bouquets—all differing in style and design; 
but they all exbibit a degree of taste which is cer- 
tainly very creditable to the fair haads that arranged 
them. We thank our lady friends for this beautiful 
manifestation of their respect for us, and assure them 
that such laudable efforts to excel in the production, 
arrangement, and exhibition of flowers will always 
be highly appreciated by this Society. The finest 
grown roses are in the bouquet presented by the Miss- 
es Elliots. 

We estimate the comparative superiority of the sev- 
eral bouquets as they are numbered: No. 1, Miss 
Bodly ; 2, Misses Elliots; 3, Mrs. Cooper; 4, Mrs. 
Blakey ; 5, J. 8. Seymour. Two very handsome bou- 





quets were brought in (after the above decision was 
made), that had been occupying honorable positions 
on the dining table, arranged by Miss Mary Harris 
and Jas, Shields, E. Vaveun, Ch, 

A lecture upon the “Uses and Value of the Barom- 
eter to Farmers,” was to have been delivered by Mr. 
Muir at this meeting; but, he being necessarily ab- 
sent, the time was very agreeably occupied in a con- 
versational discussion upon the merits and beauties 
of the bouquets on the table; the different varieties 
of strawberriss, &c. 

The President announced the next meeting would 
be beld at the residence of Dr. L. D. Morse, in Allen- 
ton, om the first Thursday in July, at 10 A. M., after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

E. Vaueun, Sec. Pro Tem. 

Fatten Froir.—Never permit green fruit to 
decay on the soil beneath the trees, In every 
apple, pear, plum and cherry, which is prema- 
turely cast, there exists a minute insect, which 
eats its way out in time, and becomes the 
source of evil to the succeeding crop. Gather 
up, and either feed them to your domestic ani- 
mals, or dispose of them in some way which 
will secure you against the results which must 
necessarily ensue from neglect. Swine turned 
into orchards the last of June, and permitted 
to have access till the fruit is gathered, afforda 
good protection against insects by destroying 
the wormy fruit that produces them, 

—_—_———ee ee 

Keerine Grapes.—We are in the habit of 
keeping grapes for common use during the 
winter in the following manner: Take clean, 
small boxes, pick off the bunches of grapes 
carefully, and pack them in dry grape leaves. 
Keep the boxes in a dry, cool place, being care- 
ful to not let them freeze. We generally have 
grapes till May. Josern Cops. 


Another.—Cut the bunches carefully off the 
vines, dip the stem where cut into. melted wax, 
then wrap with paper or cloth, Put a layer of 
cotton on the bottom of your box, then a layer 
of grapes, and a layer of cotton, and so on.— 
Set the box where the grapes will not freeze 
and they may be kept good till spring. 


> 








Convensep Ciper.—The Messrs. Borden, of 
Winsted, Conn., who have been so successful in 
soliditying milk, have also accomplished the sol- 
idification of sweet cider. By the vacuum pro- 
cess, the cider, taken sweet from the press, is 
reduced five gallons to one without boiling, and 
a beautiful jelly is the result, which wil! keep 
for any length of time without mold, souring 
or fermentation of any kind, By the addition 
of water, it is immediately restored to its former 
condition, and becomes cider again. 

All that is lost by the process, are the impuri- 
ties that may exist in the primary apple juice, 
and the green, sickish taste. The restored ci- 
der is much Jike a drink of prepared tamarinds, 
but is more delicate and palatable. The con- 
densed article is a beautiful wine-colored jelly, 
and is excellent for the table, either with meats 
or as a dessert. When reduced and bottled, 
with a proper delay, the article so “extended” 
will ferment a superior sparkling champagne 
cider. 
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Will the author of these meritorious lines fre- 
quently favor us with her productions ? 


MY BROTHER. 
My brother’s hands are large and brown, 
His cheek has caught the hue, 
And yet there beats within his breast, 
As tender heart and true, 
Fair lady with the lily hand, 
As that possessed by you. 


My brother is a farmer boy, 
And bears no titled name, 

Save such as Nature’s noblemen, 
O’er all the world may claim, 

More precious far than gold and gems, 
And better far than fame. 


That life has other noble tasks, 
I willingly allow; 

But I prefer my brother’s choice, 
Whose brown hands hold the plow, 

Who earns his portion by the sweat 
Upon his noble brow. 


I think a brother’s love is strong— 
A sister’s is, I know, 

These ties which early life impose, 
While years so swiftly go, 

Will bind like triple chains the heart, 
And must eternal grow. 


Country Girt. 





Influence of Sensible Women. 

It is a wondrous advantage toa man, in every 
pursuit or avocation, to secure an adviser in a 
sensible woman. In woman there is at once a 
subtile delicacy of tact, and a plain soundness 
of judgment which are rarely combined to an 
equal degree in man. A woman, if she be 
really your friend, will have a sensitive regard 
for your character, honor, repute. She will 
seldom counsel you to do a shabby thing, for a 
woman friend always desires to be proud of 
you. At the same time her constitutional tim- 
idity makes her more curious than your males. 
She, therefore, seldom counsels you to do an 
imprudent thing. By female friendships, J 
mean pure friendships—those in which there is 





no admixture of the passion. of love, except in 
the married state... A man’s best friend is a wife 
of good sense and good heart, whom he loves 
and who loves him, If he have that he’ll not 
seek elsewhere. But suppose the man to be 
without such a helpmate, female friendships 
he must still have, or his intellect will be with- 
out a garden, and there will be many an un- 
heeded gap, even in the strongest fence. We 
may have female friendships with those much 
older than ourselves. Moliere’s old house- 
keéper was a great help to his genius; and 
Montaigue’s philosophy takes both a gentler 
and loftier character of wisdom from the date in 
which he finds, in Marie de Guornay, an adopt- 
ed daughter, “certainly beloved by me,” says 
the Horace of essayists, “with more than pa- 
ternal love, and involved in my solitude and 
retirement, as one of the best parts of my be- 
ing.” Female friendship, indeed, is to man— 
presidium et dulce decus—bulwark, sweetener, 
ornament of his existence. To his mental cul- 
ture, it is invaluable; without it, all his know- 
lege of books will never give him knowledge of 
the world,—{ Bulwer. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

From unanswerable facts and statistics, it is 
evident that the great valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi were once the abode of a mighty 
nation—civilized and refined—warlike and brave 
—descendants of those mighty nations to whom 
[ have alluded, and who settled in this country 
long before the appearance of a Saviour on the 
earth. 

Near Lexington, Kentucky, are the remains 
of an ancient hetacomb, formed in solid rock of 
limestone. Thiscuriosity was discovered in the 
year 1776, by the early settlers of that country. 
The mouth of the cavern was carefully concealed 
with stones, which, on being removed, opened 
into a cave of immense magnitude. 

The sides of this spacious apartment were 
found, upon examination, to be eut into niches 
or compartments, occupied by figures represent- 
ing men. By further investigation, these fig- 
ures were discovered to be mummies—persons 
preserved by embalming, and exhibited a state 
of perfection eqifal to that known at any time 
among the Egyptians, and you will bear in mind 
that this art was practiced by that people three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five years 
previous to this discovery in Kentucky. The 
catacomb was capable of holding two thousand 
subjects, 

Again, there is found on the Ohio, nearly 
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twenty miles below the Wabash river, another 
remarkable work of autiquity. It is a very 
large cave, with smooth perpendicular walls, 
and a level floor. The walls are covered with 
hieroglyphic figures, cut in solid stone, and are 
well executed, 

Among them are representations of animals 
unknown to the present generation. The cave 
is one of the greatest curiosities on the Ohio, 
and is connected with a dark dismal cavern, 
nearly the same size, which is located directly 
above it, and which is accessible only through 
a chimney-like aperture. 

When we view the ancient mounds and tumu- 
li of the West; we are lost in wonder, in view 
of the number, magnitude and obscurity of their 
origin. 

There are several hundreds of these works in 
the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
and some of them are found to be filled with 
thousands of skeletons, indicating that they 
were a place of deposit of their dead. They al- 
so bear the appearance of having been contig- 
uous to some large and populous city. 

Many strange and curious antiquities have 
been from time to time exhumed from those 
mounds, and is it not significant, that ina great 
majority of instances, there exists a remarkable 
resemblance between these relics found in the 
nineteenth century, and articles which were 
known to have been used among the Romans, 
Grecians and Egyptians before the days of Christ? 
—Ex. 

eivitahintrienitttllitedarsin tntinansine 


Lirrite Acts Great,—Little acts are the ele- 
ments of true greatness. They raise life’s value 
like the little figures overthe large ones in arith- 
metic, to its highest power. They are tests of 
character and d sinterestedness. They.are the 
straws upon life’s deceitful current, that show 
the current’s way. The heart comes all out in 
them. ‘hey move on the dic] of character and 
responsibility significantly. They indicate the 
character and destiny. They help to make the 
immortal man It matters not so much where 
we are as what we are. It is seldom that acts 
of moral heroism of life is to do all its little du- 
ties promptly and faithfully. 





Two things are necessary to make traveling 
with children a pleasure rather than a trouble 
—first, that they have faith in you ; second, that 
they implicitly obey you. Having the first, they 
are without fear; and where they have learned 
the second well, a word controls them, In fact, 
this is everywhere the secret of a happy life with 
children. In going round among the people one 
finds many a house where the children rule, or 
where their obedience is a matter of bargain and 
sale. Life in such a house is a wretched expe- 
rience, and the end bitter. 





Teaco THE Women T0.Sa¥n.—There’s the se- 
cret. A saving woman At the hiead of a family 
is the very best savings’ bank yet established— 


| one that receives deposits daily and hourly, with 


no costly machinery to manage it. The idea of 
saving is a pleasant one, and if ‘‘the women” 
would imbibe it once, they would cultivate and 
adhere to it, and thus many when they were not 
aware of it, would be laying the foundation for 
a competence, security in a stormy time, and 
shelter in a rainy day. ‘The woman whoisees to 
her own house has a large field to save in, and 
the best way to make her comprehend it is for 
her to keep an account of the current expenses. 
Probably not one wife in ten has an idea how 
much are the expenditures of herself or family. 
Where from one to two thousand dollars are ex- 
pended annually there isa chance to save some- 
thing, if the attempt is only made. Let the 
housewife take the idea—act upon it—and strive 
over it—and she will save many dollars—per- 
haps hundreds—where before she thought it im- 
possible. This is a duty—not a prompting of 
avarice—a moral obligation that rests upon all’ 
—upon “the women” as well as the men ; but it 
is a duty, we are sorry to say, that is cultivated 
very little, even among those who preach the 
most and regard themselvesas examples in most 
matters. ‘Teach the women to save,’ isa good 
enough maxim to be inserted in the next edition 
of “Poor Richard’s Almanac.’’ 


~~~ 
—eoo 


TWILIGHT. 
’Tis the pensive hour of twilight, 
And the noisy day is past, 
While the oriental shadows 
Now are falling, falling fast. 





Slowly down the distant heavens 
Sank the broadening sun of day, 
Melting in a ring of crimson, 
When it kissed the mountain gray. 


Ocean’s waves are bright and glassy, 
Rosy as the skies above, 

While upon its brow is mirrored 
Vesper’s little star of love. 


Down the distant shady valley, 
Listen to the fairy song, 

Gushing from the silver streamlet, 
As it purls the mead along. 


Darker shades are in the forest, 
Darker birds are on the wing, 

While the dying sunlight mellows 
On each grove and mountain spring. 


Sorrow, like the summer twilight, 
Casts a shadow o’er the soul, 
Tinging with its pensive sunbeams 
Pleasure’s wavelets as they roll. 


Soothing down the heart in slumber, 
Drowning grief in Lethe’s stream, 
Comes the starry light of heaven 
O’er each fairy evening dream. 





TemPERATURE.—In man the temperature of 
the blood is 98 deg.; in sheep, 102; in ducks, 


107, During the chills of ague, the heat of 
man’s blood falls to 96 and 94 deg., while at 
the height of fever it rises to 102, and even to 
105 deg. 
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AN ICE CAVE. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American 
writing from Decorah, Iowa, gives the follow- 
ing report of a visit to an ice cave at that place : 

“A friend and I started on a mid-summer trip, 
crossing the. river ina boat, and commenced the 
ascent of the bluff as usual ; it being very steep, 
and upon the whole, like the river of Jordan— 
‘a hard road to travel.’ All difficulties, how- 
ever, being surmounted, we arrived at the 
mouth of the cave, and sat down to rest awhile 
and cool ourselves; looking at the thermome- 
ter we fonnd it stood at eighty. He we found 
several pieces of candle and one old candle-stick, 
left by other visitors. 


We then commenced the descent, and as we | 


walked, crawled and slid along, it began to grow 
cold quite fast; it seemed like going out of a 
warm room into the cold atmosphere of a win- 
ter morning. We soon began to see the frost on 
the walls, sparkling in the light of our lamps 
like millions of diamonds. This one sight is 
worth as much as all the natural exhibitions of 
every lover of the beautiful. As we came to 
our first stopping place we began to find ice from 
a mere film up to six or eight inches thick. 

This part of the cave is in the shape of a 
wedge with the small end up, it being about six 
feet wide at the base, the sides drawing together 
overhead about twenty feet high—the one side 
covered with ice (clear as crystal) and the other 
with sparkling frost. Now we hung the ther- 
mometer on the wall and waited the result; the 
mercury going down gradually to thirty degrees, 
where it remained, 

We also had a little water in a cup, and after 
leaving it on the rock for about ten minutes, it 
became skimmed over with ice. There is not 
near the usual amount of ice in the cave that 
there usually is at this season of the year, and 
no doubt it is owing to the dryness of the sea- 
son. The present spring and summer, so far, 
has been very dry in Decorah; and I have no- 
ticed that the more rain we have, the more ice 
forms in and around the mouth of the cave. 
Two years ago, there was so much ice in the 
first fifty or sixty feet of the cave that we had 
to cut steps in it with a hatchet to get down 


| narrow streets of Paris. -After a careful exami- 
nation, he was led to refer her complaint to the 
absence of light, and caused her to be removed 
| to @ more cheerful situation. The change was 
attended with the most beneficial results; all 
her complaints vanished. It is remarkable that 
Lavoisier, writing in the last century, should 
have placed light, as an agent of health, even 
before pure air. In fact, where you can obtain 
abundance of light, it is generally possible to 
obtain a similar change of fresh air. In Eng- 
land a similar thing occurs; invalids are almost 
always shut up in close rooms, curtains drawn, 
,and light excluded, to their serious disadvan- 
tage. Sunlight is more vivifying than any phy- 
sic. « 
———__—_-+22——______—__ 
ETIQUETTE OF RIDING. 

One of the best hand books issued for the 
past half century has just been re-printed from 
the London Edition, by Messrs Rudd & Carlton, 
of New York. Its title is “‘Habits of Good 
Society.” It has much useful information on 
the exercise of equitation, which should be 
known by every lady and gentleman that rides 
;out. We compile some of its hints: 
| The first thing is to dress suitably. Avoid 
_ too fine a dress, such as patent leather boots, 

and for a fine coat were a cutaway instead of a 
frock. Let the stick or whip be simple, with 
|no gold head or flummery about it. For the 
|country a plain bone handle; for the city a 
common riding whip, or an ordinary walking 
stick, mounted simply with silver. In all other 
respects your dress should be that in which you 
| WAlK. , 
| A lady’s riding suit should consist of a neat 
hat, round or slouched, with a long sweepin 
feather on one or both sides. In wiater it shoul 
be of soft felt, in summer of fine straw. The 
| style institutes the grace, and renders it either 
a most becoming or a most tawdry feature io 
j the riding dress, ‘The habit should be well fit- 
| ted to the form, with white collar of fine lawn, 
| with deep cuffs beneath the sleeves, the gaunt- 
et gloves of thick leather, and no ornament 
save perhaps a delicately twisted whip. Com- 
actness and utility are the requisites for a rid- 
ing dress, There is danger in having too long 
|a skirt in the riding habit; it is apt, not only to 
| alarm the horse, but to entangle, in case of an 
accident, the fair rider. 

A lady should never ride alone. The gentle- 
| man should assist the lady to her seat in the sad- 
idle, after obtaining her consent. .The lady 
' should gather up her skirts in her left hand, place 

herself as close as possible to the horse, with 
| her face towards the animal’s head, with the 
right hand on the pommel. The gentleman 


with safety. A great quantity of rain fell dur-| should place himself at the horse’s shoulder 


ing that season. 





—_ 
a 


with his face towards the lady, and, stooping 
a little, place his hand horizontally at a conve- 
hient distance from the ground. The lady 


Licut Necessary To Heauru.— As an in-! places her left foot in it, and with a spring, and 
stance of the value of sunlight, Dupuytren, the the pondts aid of the gentleman, she is in her 
1 


celebrated. physician, mentions the case of a sad 


e. When seated, the gentleman should 


French lady, whose disease baffled the skill of the offer to put her foot into the stirrup, and give 


most eminent men, This lady residedin a dark 


room, in which thesun never shone, in oneof the! man to mount without the use of the stirrup, 





her the reins. But Mr. Rarey teaches a gentle- 
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and on either side of the horse. But this mode 
is not generally practiced. Therule of the road 
need not be observed in riding as in driving, but 
the gentleman should always ride to the right 
of the lady, least you risk crushing her feet. 
Your own, of course, you must not care about. 
This rule, long and even now disputed, settles 
the question which side the lady should ride. 
To be a good rider requires confidence. It 
you have this, ease will soon follow; but wWith- 
out much practice, a rider will always be more 
or less stiff in his seat. A lady should be care- 
ful to sit straight in the middle of the saddle, 
with her face full towards the horse’s head, 
Whatever the motion of the animal, she should 
attempt to cling as closely as possible to the 
saddle. Austrian officers pride themselves on 
bing able to trot a mile with a glass of wine in 
one hand, and not spill a drop of it. In Eng- 
land, riders rise in trotting, as a relief to them- 
selves and the horse, but this is not done in any 
other country, save, perhaps, in America. The 
first rule is to rise, not from the stirrup, but 
from the knees ; the second, to rise as little as 
ssible. A man who shows daylight between 
imself and his saddle is a bad rider. A lady 
should rise even less than a man, and neither 
of them should lean over the horse’s neck, nor 
hold the rein with both hands. The etiquette 
of the road is that when you meet people whom 
you know on horse-back, you have no right to 
turn and join them, unless invited todo so. If 
you overtake them; on the other hand, you have 
a right toride with them; but if you are not 
wanted, you will be careful about exercising the 
privilege. 





~~ 


Tue Dury or Lirze.—If we would spend the 
time, the nervous energy and mental fire in do- 
ing the duties of life, which we often spend in 
dreaming them, we and the world would be 


stronger and better. All the severe tasks of 
life only grow more formidable as we look at 
them from a distance, while we grow weaker all 
. the while, and are less disposed to grapple with 
them. We should inquire with dn hone Weave 
heart, what are our duties here and now; and 
with what of mental energy we can summon at 
the moment, we should go foward to perform 
them. Inthe very act of attempting to do them 
we Bhall gain strength todothem. Not before, 
but at the time, the needed strength will come. 
Not while we dread, but while we do the work 
of life, the Master helps us, 
oo oe 
How to Get Repose 1x Oup Ace.—I sirong- 
ly recommend to you to follow the’ analogy of 
the body in seeking the refreshment of the mind. 
Everybody knows that both man and horse are 
very much relieved and rested; if, instead of ly- 
ing down and falling asleep, or endeavoring to 
fall asleep, he changes the muscles he putsin op- 
eration ; if, instead of the level ground, he goes 
up and down hill, it is a rest both to the man 
and the horse which he rides—different sets of 
muscles are called into action. So, I say, call 
into action a different class of faculties, apply 
your minds to other objects of wholesome good 
to yourselves as well as of good to others, and 





depend upon it, that is the true modeof getting 
repose in oldage. Do not overwork yourselves ; 
do everything in moderation. 

a 


Never Do roo Mucu at a Time.—Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, in a lecture recently delivered 
in England, gave the following history of his 
literary habits: Many persons seeing me so 
much engaged in active life, and as much about 
the world as if I had never been a student, have 
said to me, ‘When do you get time to write all 
your books? How on earth do you contrive to 
do so much work?” I shall surprise you by the 
answer I make. The answer is this: I con- 
trive to do so much by never doing too much at 
atime. A man, to get through work must not 
overwork himelf; or, if he do too much to- 
day, the reaction of fatigue will come, and he 
will be obliged to do too littleto-morrow. Now 
since I began really and earnestly to study, 
which was not till I had left college, and was 
actually in the world, I may perhaps say that 
I have gone through as large a course of gene- 
ral reading as most men of my time. I have 
traveled much, and I have seen much; I have 
mixed much in politics, and the various busi- 
ness of life; and in addition toall this, I have pub- 
lished somewhere about 60 volumes, some upon 
subjects requiring much research. And what 
time do you think, as a general rule, I have devo- 
ted to study—to reading and writing? Not more 
than three hoursa day; and, when Parliament is 
sitting, notalways that. But then, during those 
hours, I have given my whole attention to what 
I was about.” 


> 
><. 


Prerry Women.—A pretty woman is one of 
the institutions of the country, an angel in dry 
goods and glory. She makes sunshine, blue 
sky, and happiness wherever she goes. Her 
path is one of delicious roses, perfumes and 
beauty. be is a poem, written in rare curls, 
and choice calico, and good principles. Her 
words float round the ear like music birds of 
paradise, or the Sabbath bells. Without her, 
society would lose its attractions, the church its 
firmest reliatice, and young men the very best 
of comforts and company. Her influence and 
generosity restrain the vicious, strengthen the 
weak, raise the lowly, and strengthen the faint 
heart. Wherever you find the virtuous woman, 
you also find fireside, bouquets, clean clothes, 
order, good living, music, and mode] institutions 
generally. She is the flower of humility, and 
her inspiration the breath of Heaven. 








Sorrow comes soon enough without despond- 
ency; it does a man no good to carry a light- 
ning rod to attract trouble. 
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TOBACCO, 

Ep. Vatiey Farmer: Your correspondent 
X. Y. Z., though “highly pleased” with the 
Valley Farmer, seems to have been highly dis- 
pleased with the copious and lucid instructions 
to which of late you have treated your readers 
on the subject of tobacco culture. It is evident 
the Egyptian has no taste for the fragrant 
weed; but it is not so clear that he has a sim- 
ilar distaste against good old Bourbon, Well, 
I am not inclined to quarrel with his taste in 
either case. Indeed, I commend both—slight- 
ly. But your ‘correspondent must have been 
joking when he’ placed himself somewhat in the 
position of an apologist for whisky and the dis- 
tillation of corn, and in that of an iconocalist 
with respect to the “idol” of the Jeems and 
Green rivers. Or, if in serious mood he assum- 
ed the ground that tobacce is a greater curse 
to-day to the human family than ardent spirits, 
I must be allowed, in mere good humor, to in- 
fer that he was slightually possessed, or to some 
extent influenced, by the self-same spirits. 

A bold man, indeed, is he, if he seriously as- 
sumes such a ground, and asks defiantly— 
“Who denies?” As I scanned the gauntlet 
thus cast at the teeth of Missouri planters, I 
could imagine many of your readers, with feel- 
ings akin ‘to indignation, ready to exclaim—‘I 
deny!” And, yet, doubtless, the very eggregi- 
ousness of the assertion will screen the writer 
from the castigation which, in my opinion, he 
richly deserves, 

Both whisky and tobacco are unnatural and 
unnecessary excitants, and, as such, are evils 
which people will abandon some fine morning 
when the Millenium shall dawn upon the world. But 
I have yet to learn that the ravages of nicotine 
have been so lamentable, so fierce, so diaboli- 
cal and wide spread, as have been the ravages 
of the older of the “twin demons’ ggalcohol,— 
From the day that the alchemists of Araby con- 
jured the fiery and distempering ghoul into the 
world, unto the present, his course, in every 
elime, has been marked with crime and misery. 
Who denies? And who, besides X.Y. Z., will 
alledge that tobacco has been even agreater 
curse to the human family?” The most emin- 
ent jurists and statisticiansof Great Britain and 
America, have repeatedly declared that three- 
Jourths of the inmates of jails and asylums for 
the poor and miserable, might trace their 
wretchedness to the use of alcoholic liquors.— 
Will X.Y.Z, set himself upin judgment against 
the experience of such men? Perhaps he may 
have seen more of the evils produced by tobac- 


co than other people have. He may be cogniz- 
ant of direful offenses against society that have 
, been incited by its use! I never was. I never 


heard of a murder, a robbery, a disturbance of 


the peace, or a family reduced to beggary by 
the use of tobacco. Nor dol think it will make 
men lunatics unless they attempt to live upon it 


|—though I confess that a man addicted to its 


use, will get mad if he be deprived of it. 

Aside from the unfashionableness of the fash- 
‘ion of chewing, and the disgusting practice of 
| spitting on clean floors, &c., I can perceive but 
‘little evil in the use of tobacco besides its cost, 
The weed has become quite an expensive lux- 
ury; and many a little article of domestic com- 
fort might be purchased by the poor man with 
‘the price of the constantly-recurring plug; but 
how much more expensive is the regular dram 
of the whisky drinker? 

Your correspondent complains of farmers be- 
ing “generally goyerned by the money results” 
of their business. I deny that this is generally 
the case. It would almost seem that farmers 
generally care but little about money; for I 
have frequently observed instances where a 
farmer, by spending one dollar, might have 
made ten, and yet he refused to spend it. No! 
if they were governed by the mercenary spirit 
that your correspondent “down in Egypt” com- 
plains of—they would be better farmers than 
they are. But the question—“Will it pay?”— 
in lieu of being reprehensible, is, in my estima- 
tion, a very commendable query on the part of 
any man engaged in business, and to none more 
so than to the farmer. That a good crop of 
tobacco will, the present year, prove a profitable 
undertaking, there can be no reasonable doubt 
—and I do not believe that the “investigation 
into the relative moral qualities of whisky and 
tobacco,” that X.Y.Z. “counsels,” will cause 
the planters of Missouri and of Illinois, who 
have sown their beds and raised their hills, to 
abandon now thie enterprise and raise pump- 
kins instead of tobacco. Whilst wheat and 
corn are comparatively drugs on the farmers’ 
hands, I see no moral turpentine,as Dame Par: 
tington would say, in making the soil yield 
more profitable articles. I venture to say for 
myself that no twinge, scruple or compunction, 
will disturb my conscience as I plant my little 
patch of the ‘precious weed,” as he contempt- 
uously terms the staple. 

It may be that X.Y.Z., after all, is not an un- 
amiable man—I am of the impression he is not; 
and consequently I believe that he would not 
willingly make a misrepresentation, nor wrong- 
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fully and knowingly cast reproach at his neigh- 
bors. Now, if I could prevail upon him to 
test the moral or immoral qualities of tobacco 
by practical experience, as I have done, I have 
no hesitancy in saying that he would greatly 
change his opinion with respect to the younger 
one of the “twin demons.” I have been a 
smoker during some twelve years, and never re- 
member to have been “frenzied,” nor impelled 
“to destroy my own nor my neighbor’s life” by 
the exhilarating fumes. On the contrary, the 
mind, if annoyed by care, has been soothed to 
composure—if depressed, has been lifted up; 
and many times, when soured by ill-humor, the 
ethereal essence, stealing like incense over the 
troubled senses, has banished every rancorous 
thought; and feelings serene established where 
indignation boiled. 

There is one virtue in tobacco that yoyr cor- 
respondent may avail himself of with decided 
benefit, and without any conscientious seruples 
intervening, although the virtue is ‘“demoraliz- 
ing in its effects. He asks you what is the best 
and safest remedy for lousy colts and calves.— 
Tobacco is just the thing—and the solution need 
not be very strong to be effective. Nicotine and 
nicotianine have no soothing nor moralizing 
effect on the nerves of vermin. 

Seriously, if your Egyptian correspondent 
would enter the lists as the knight errant of re- 
form, there are many social ills that he might 
more profitably attack, than the raising of to- 
bacco. Let bim aim his lance at the unfeeling 
selfishness of the age, for instance. The heart- 
lessness that characterizes the intercourse of 
‘man with man generally, might procure him 
many a joust. Then there is the bigotry of 
sect and partyism ; and the licentiousness of the 
minds of Young America, that might, with 
profit, perhaps, be tilted at. Here is a wide 
arena for chivalric display. And what a knight 
is he, with all this scope and right good cause 
to try his might and steel, that steps outside and 
cuts at the Tobacco plant ! P. S. Burnes. 


<> >t 
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“I Cannot?” is often a gentleman; while 
“T’ll See!” is generally a sneak. Very few 
who promise to ‘‘see,” ever mean what they 
promise. It is a way the heartless have of 
evading a duty, 








A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever 
envieth virtue in others, for men’s minds will | 
either feed upon theirown good, or upon other’s 
evil; and who wanteth the one, will prey upon | 
the other. 


Domestic Department. 











Hints ro Housexeerens.—A good washing fluid 
may be made of hot water and plenty of soap. 

Carpets will prove the more durable if you take care 
not to tread upon them. 

Sweetmeats may be kept a long time by putting 
a in a safe place, and never setting them upon the 
table. 

A plenty of fresh, sweet butter, and a good appe- 
tite, will keep bread from mouldering. 

Children’s dresses wear longer by letting them reach 
their ankles, 

Woolen rags should always be washed in sweet oil 
before they are made into flannel cakes, 

Pork should always be salted down—never up. 

A regard for decency requires that salad should be 
dressed before appearance at the table. 

Milk that has stood for some time should be per- 
mitted to sit down. 


Stewep Bezer.—Who knows how to stew beef as it 
ought to be stewed? How many cooks in Philadel- 
phia, stew beef after the receipt herewith annexed ? 
And how many people know that a piece of beef 
stewed, is better than cooked in any other way—yea, 
shall we say equal, if not superior to any other viand 
that van be placed upon a dinner table? Dining some 
time ago, with a friend on the banks of the Delaware, 
there was a large piece of stewed beef, cooked after a 
fashion we never exactly saw before, and a decided 
improvement on this dish, so faras we had any recol- 
lection to make a comparison. Indeed so fully were 
our notions ignored by it, that we some time after 
made a request for the cook’s receipt, which was oblig- 
ingly complied with, and here it is. Should it be 
strictly followed, it will produce a dish, not only fit 
to set before a king, but even good enough for a Pres- 
ident; 

Take a piece of surloin beef, about ten pounds; eut 
out the bone, and lard the beef and the tenderloin, 
which in cutting out the bone, has been separated from 
the other part. Put back the tenderloin and roll up 
the beef and tie it firmly ; then stew gently till done. 
Serve it up with the following sauce poured all over 
it: Put into a stew-pan the muscles of a knuckle of 
veal, some slices of ham orbacon, a cupful of gravy, 
a spoonful or two of strong vinegar, a b-y leaf, a 
clove of garlic, a little thyme, one clove and a little 
salt; skim it, and when it has stewed a quarter of an 
hour, pass it through a sieve; then add sorrel, parsley 
and mushrooms, all chopped fine, and whole capers ; 
heat it again and pour over the beef. 





How rnexy Make Corres 1x France.—In the first 
place it is scorched in a hollow cylinder, which is kept 
constantly revolviog over a slow fire, and not a grain 


| of it is allowed to burn; secondly, it is ground very 


fine; and thirdly, when it is to be used, a portion of 
of this is placed in a finely perforated pan or cup, 
which exactly fits into the top of the boiler, coffee-pot, 
or any vessel you may wish to use. Boiling hot wa- 
ter is then poured on, and it percolates gradually 
through, carrying with it all the essential principles 
of the coffee. As soon as percolation is completed, 
the pan is removed containing all the grounds, and 
then boiling hot milk is added to the infusion and your 
coffee is made. It is brought on the table in bowls, 
with a knife and spoon, and a little willow basket of 
bread. The servant then places by your plate a tea 
dish, on which are two or dheos lumps of white sugar, 
alwaysof a certain size, and you sweeten to your liking, 
In no instance is your coffee boiled, and this is one 
reason why the cafe au lait and cafe noir are so much 
admired by all who take them. [We have several 
times drank cpffee made precisely after this mode, and 
pronounced it unequalled.) 
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= tn cs. was x deaye : 
Editor’s Table. 
Only Seventy-Five Cents. 

We will send the Vatuzr Farmer from the first of 
May to the end of the year—cight months—together 
with oar Premium Essay on the Culture and Manu- 
facture of Sorghum, for only seventy-five cents. 

As an inducement to our old subseribers to put forth 
some exertions to procure new subscribers, we will 
send to those who forward us one name and seventy- 
five cents, the Report of the Missouri State Horticultu- 
ral Society, recently published. This Report is valu- 
able to every Western fruit grower, and can be ob- 
tained so easily by this offer, that we hope to see it 
widely disseminated, 


Among the Fruit Growers. 

We made a flying visit the past week to some of our 
fruit growing friends in Illinois. We neglected tak- 
ing notes, and have space to give but a very short 
notice of what we saw. 

Our first call was on our friend W. C. Flagg, Esq., 
Cor. Sec. Ills. State Hort. Society. Mr. Flagg is one 
of the largest orchardists in the State. He has up- 
wards of 4,500 apple trees planted, and a large pro- 
portion.are in bearing. He finds the apple crop a 
very remunerative one. His bearing trees are heavily 
laden with fruit, and are in the finest condition we 
ever saw bearing trees. Besides apples, Mr. Flagg is 
cultivating largely the pear, peach, cherry, and other 
fruits. He has a farm of upwards of 1,100 acres well 
adapted to most kinds of fruit, and bids fair to be one 
of the fruit “kings” of Dlinoir. Mr. Flagg is also 
paying much attention to stock. He has large herds 
of sheep, Devon cattle, and well-bred horses. Atsome 
future time we will speak more particularly about 
these. 

In company with Mr. Flagg, we visited the splen- 
did orchards of Dr. Hull, of Alton, well known to the 











horticultural world. Dr. H. bas had same rather’ 


queer theories as an orchardist, such as planting trees 
very deep, and training them with high heads, and 
eatehing the curculio so as to prevent them from de- 
stroying his peaches, apricots, plums, nectarines, &c. 
For some reason, he has the finest trees, of all kinds, 
we ever saw. We have never seen finer orchards of 
peaches, plums, cherries, nectariues and apricots.— 
The trees are remarkably vigorous, healthy and pro- 
ductive. We think thisis more owing to the atten- 
tion and careful culture he gives them, than to the 
deep planting. All his trees are made to head high 
for two reasons, One is, so that he can cultivate his 
orchard lands with horses, plowing up close to the 
trees; and another is, to use his curculio catcher, 
which is a greatinvention, worthy of being patented. 
It.is something like an inverted umbrella, only much 
larger, which is attached to something like a wheel- 
barrow. ‘There is an opening into this inverted um- 
brella, as we will call it, sufficiently large to admit the 
body of the tree, and a ram in the centre, cushioned 





atthe end. With this the.tree is struck two or three 
times, and it is surprising to see how the insects of all 
kinds fall, as well ag all imperfect fruit. Dr. Hull 
says he cannot raise peaches even, so destructive is 
the curculio, without using his curculio-catcher, much 
less can he raise plums, apricots and nectarines, of 
which he has most bountiful crops, with scarcely an 
imperfect specimen. He goes over his orchard with 
this two or three times a week, and catches any cur- 
eulios that may be at work, and if any fruit is injured 
by insects so that it will fall from the tree, it is caught 
by the jarring process, and not allowed to lay on the 
ground so that the insects can burrow into the earth 
to appear again at some future time, Dr. Hull has 
the finest crop of Catawba grapes that we have ever 
seen, The vines are loaded with enormous bunches, 
and not a berry is affected by rot or mildew. The sub- 
soil of the Alton Bluffs affords such an excellent drain- 
age, that we believe all kinds of grapes will succeed 
admirably on them. The Catawba bas not yet been 
grown there extensively, but so far has not been af- 
fected by disease. We sball have more to say of Dr. 
Haull’s operations, and of the Alton fruit district, bere- 
after. 

We also visited some of our fruit growers at South 
Pass and Villa Ridge, on the Ill. Central R.R., but 
as our Journal is just going to press, we will have to 
deter a notice of them till next month. 





Prange Caicken Suooting.—The Editor of this 
Journal is very fond of shooting prairie chickens.— 
Any of our readers, living in the prairie regions where 
the chickens are abundant, will confer a favor by no- 
tifying him. 





Notes on Crops in Southern Illinois. 

Waear.—Our wheat crop is not going to be any- 
thing extra this year, especially white wheat. Red 
wheat will do better; the heads are short, but plump, 
and of good quality. The crop is mostly cut; the 
women in many places cut wheat, where their hus- 
bands are in the army, 

Corn.—The prospect for corn is good, if we have 
plenty of rain, though it looks backward at present ; 
many think there will be a good yield. 

Oats.—Oats looks very well, and no sign of its 
rusting, as it has for several years past, 

Corron.—Cotton is backward in many places. Peo- 
ple bought seed from Memphis, and paid one dollar 
more per bushel than for common green seed, think- 
ing it better on account of its opening earlier. But 
the result was, that little of it came up, and the far- 
mers had to re-plant, so the cotton is not as forward 
as it would have been otherwise. The reason that 
the Southern seed did not all come up is, that after 
the cottun was ginned at the South it was thrown into 
heaps, where it heated so that it spoiled. But after 
all there will be a great deal raised, and every pound 
produced in the North will help to put down the re- 
bellion, 

Topacon.—There was a great deal of tobacco plant- 
ted this season and it looks well. There would have 
been much more put out if the people had not planted 
cotton so extensively, but the farmers that had not 
oak help thought cotton would pay better than to- 

acco, 

Froit.—The peach crop is going to be small.— 
a will not be enough to supply the northern mar- 

et. 

Cherries and Plums—Are scarce and of inferior 
quality. 

Apples—Are beginning to get ripe, but there will 
not be many. 

Strawberries—Are all gone and the crop was small. 

Dongola, Union Co., Ill., June 24, 1863. Rawr. 
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Crops in. CALirornisA.—One of our subscribers 
writes from Solano County, California, as follows: 

“T have a small vineyard and orchard, and make 
some very good red wine. At my place, our earliest 
apricots are ripe from the 20th to the last of June. 
Peaches are nearly a month later. Grapes come in 
from Ist to 15th Sept. I am not sure that the grain 
crop will be quite an average. The late sown grain 
will be very light. The fruit crop, as far as I 
promises well—grapes especially.” 





Kentvoxy Horticuttvurat Sociery at Lours- 
viLLe.—The following officers have been elected for 
the year 1863: 

President, Dr. Wm. Allen. Vice. Presidents, Dr. 
Joseph A. Moore, Ed. D. Hobbs, Andrew — 
Treasurer, Benj. D. Kennedy. Recording Secre 
Ormsby Hite. Corresponding Secretary, Thomas 
Kennedy. Executive Committee, A. G, Munn, Chair- 











TREES! TREES! 


vw 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 
N. J. COLMAN & CO., Proprietors, 








”| Desire to inform their customers and the public that 


they have an unusually large and fine stock, at 
; holesale and Retail, of 
Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 


Trees and Plants, 


J Which they will sell LOW, on account of the 
hard times. 


Examine our Prices. 


man, C. C. om Wm. Mix, 8. L. Garr, H. 8. Duncan, APPLE TREES, Each. Hund. 
6 to 8 feet, extra fine, $0.20 $15.00 
Henry Nanz, J. Sacksteder. : kind 0.20 15.00 
Frait Committee—Arthur Peter, Chairman, Jacob | PLA CHES, best kinds, . - 
Johnson, James Stivers. PEARS, 
Ex-Presidents—Lawrence Young, Thomas 8. Ken- Standards, best kinds, 50 40.00 
nedy, A. G. Munn, and Ormsby Hite, ex officio, Dwarfs, 40 35.00 
All communications for the Bociety, should be ad-| CHERRIES, 
dressed to the Corresponding Secretary, No. 413) Stand. anddwf. “ 80.00 
Main Street, Louisville. APRICOT and NECTARINE, | 
The Society holds weekly exhibitions of fruits and Splendid trees, first class, 
flowers at Masonic Temple every Saturday morning, QUINCE, 
at 10 o'clock. Angers. Orange and Portugal, fine, 40 80.00 
eu Sie GOOSEBERRIES, Sam, Doz.. Hund. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 7. Strong plants, 0.10 1.00 6.00 
Agriculteral, RED and WHITE CURRANTS, 
Steam Cultivation, - 193 1.00 8.00 
Queries, 195| BLACKBERRIES, 
Harrowing Clay Boils; Experiments j in Top Dress- sad Lawton, Dorchester and White, 1,00 4.00 
ing, - . - - v ‘ 
Sisal Hemp, - =) Whee ener 1.00 2,00 
Improvements in Forming; Begs Again, : 198 4 / to 5.00 
Too much Land, - : 199 RHUBARB } 
Keeping Potatoes; Lice on Fowls; Buying a Farm,200 | ** ’ 
Linnewus, and other fine sorts, 1,50 8.00 
The Use of Lime, - 201 ~ 
How to Take Care of Harness, A Great Neglect; S TRA WBERRIES, Hund. Thous. 
. What Will You Do With Your Bons, ° 2| Wilson’s Albany, Triomphe de 
Feed Your Lands, - i 203 Gand, Fulmore, &c. $2.00 $8,00 
Stock Departniént. ‘ate -onyet | we co ga ge an Reo 
Sheep Husbandry—its Importance, - 204 se, OE CORE Ee Cee . ; 
The Practical Shepherd, - + =. ~~ ~—-:206| ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
The Horse in the Btable, - 207 | Jarge Purple Top, 2 to 8 years, 1.00 6,00 
Corn Stalks as Fodder; Sub- divide the Cattle RAPES, 
Catawba and Isabella, 8.00 60.00 


Yards; Why Hogs Eat Ashes, &c.; Power of a 
if 


Horse’s Scent; Hog Feeding, - - 208 
Horticultural. 

Treatment of Vineyard: Recapitulation, - 209 
Drying Apples; Keeping Cider; Fruits.in Cala., 212 
How to Have Good Cider; Curculio Remedy, 213 
Domestic Wines; Yellows in the Peach Tree, 214 
Meramec Horticultural Society,  - 215 
Fallen Fruit; Keeping Grapes; Condensed Cider, 215 


ome Circle. 
My Brother; Sensible Women; Am. Antiquities, oe 
Teach Women to Save; Twilight, - 





An Ice Cave; Etiquette of Riding, 218 

Daty of Life; Never Do Too Much at.a Timo, 219 

Tobacco, - - - 220 

Domestic Department, - - 221 

; Editor’ s Table. 

Among the Fruit Growers; Ky. Hort, Society; 
Crops in Cala.; Crops i in Southern Ill., 222 

STRAWBERRIES. 


We will issue on, the First of August, a Circular 
GIVING VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES 
HAT HAVE PROVED MOST VALUABLE THIS 
SEASON, with price of plants, and other informa- 
tion, which will a sent to all applicants free of charge. 
july2t] J KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Letters of inquiry promptly answered, For further 
pertioulgnth olineds N. J. COLMAN & CO., 
Bt. Louis, Mo. 





Blooded Stock for Sale. 


SEVERAL YOUNG STALLIONS, sired by Pilot, 
Jr., and Membrino Chief, out of thorough- bred and 
fine trotting mares; also, SEVERAL FILLIES, by 
same sires, out of thorough- bred and trotting mares ; 


217] also YOUNG HARNESS HORSES. 


A few young BRAHMIN BULLS AND HEIFERS, 
and 8 or 10 COTSWOLD BUCK LAMBS, 
CHAS, G. McHATTON, 
Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo. [julytf 





SAVE YOUR EGGS. 

A new and useful invention, whereby eggs can be 
preserved perfectly fresh almost indefinitely, without 
the incumbrance of lime, salt, or other ordinary pre- 
servatives. Agents wanted upon a new and safe prin- 
ciple to introduce the above discovery, upon terms 
that will pay to engage in the enterprise. Enclose 
stamp for particulars, Box 466, Salem, 0. 

[1tpd$2] 
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KRAUSER'S PATENT IMPROVED PORTABLE CIDER 


AND WINE MILL AND PRESS. 


This Mill has been fully 
tested during the past nine 
years, and by recent im- 
provements in all its im port- 
ant ints, ie now the most 
simple, efficientand durable 
Hand Cider and Wine Mill 
yet introduced. 

It is of sufficient capacity 
to make from five to eight 
barrels of cider in a day.— 
The press being capable of 
producing a pressure equal 
to ten tons. 


Single Press Mill, with 
Iron Beam and Two Tubs; 
weight, 360 lbs. Price, $42 


Donble Press Mill, with 
ee, Iron Beam and Three Tubs; 
= weight, 485 lbs. Price, $55 











SUGAR CANE CRUSHERS 


AND EVAPORATORS. 


OF THESE WE HAVE A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT. 


One Horse Vertical Mill. Two Styles. Price, $55 & $60 
Two do do do do do $80 & $95 
Four, do do do do do $125 & $155 
Two do ys? ape ys Mill, One Style. 3 $125 
Four. do do do do s $175 
Sixor Eight do do Two Styles. ae $225 & $250 


Any required size Mill made to order. 





Cook’s and Cooper’s 


EVAPORATORS. 


SSN - Several sizes, with prices ranging from $22 to $155. 
(vanebeuis CANE CRUSHER.) 
GPa bs ee 8 or 10 HORSE POWER, WITH THRESHER AND CLEANER, 
ASE or Trucks for same, 
ILLON, : a waa POWER, with Thresher and Cleaner, - - - 
0 
Ws n or Trucks for same, $55.00. Straw Stacker, $45. 00. 
WHEELER’S 4 HORSE LEVER POWER, WITH THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 
Do 4 do do do do Cleaner. 
Do 2 Horse Railroad © do do do Separator, 
Do 2 do do do do Cleaner, 
RICHARDS’ IRON CHAMPION CORN SHELLER. Four sizes, Shells, paery + and Sacks 
from 400.to 8000 bushels per day... Price at Factory $125, $200, $250, and $300. 


St. Louis, July, 1863. Send for circulars. PLANT & BRO. 
No. 25 North Main St. Saint Louis, Mo. 





